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WHO'S WHO 


JAMES A. MAGNER adds a second summary of 
conclusions about Mexico to that published in our 
issue of October 8. For five weeks last summer 
he visited Mexico, working intensively in the 
gathering of new material and fuller understand- 
ing for his projected historico-biographical book. 
Father Magner is an instructor in the Quigley 
Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, IIl., and assists in 
the parish of St. Laurence. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to intellectual and historical periodicals, 
and a much-sought-for lecturer. .. . JOSEPH H. 
FICHTER, of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
advances to the third of his series of four articles 
on the fundamental tenets of the Papal Encyclicals 
on labor and their application to the American 
scenes. .. . TAD ECKAM supplied us with factual 
data, issue of April 9, on the legal proceeding re- 
volving around the Ford labor dispute in St. Louis. 
Having studied the terrorism rampant in Ybor City 
and West Tampa, he finds it a situation that should 
be a worry for the country at large. ... HENRY V. 
KANE has been, for many years, counsel for the 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee and for various Catho- 
lic institutions. “I have had frequently under con- 
sideration questions pertaining to exemptions,” he 
writes. His article is not only timely but necessary 
as a Clarification of this important topic. . . . THEO- 
DORE MAYNARD is an old and known friend to 
all our readers. 

THE AIRPLANE which was consumed in flames 
at Montgomery, Ala., carried John A. Toomey’s 
article on the Eucharistic Congress. The article had 
been scheduled for this week’s pages. Alas, for the 
plans and planes of men! 
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TWO statements issued last week on the occasion 
of the National Eucharistic Congress at New Or- 
leans are deserving of reprinting here for the con- 
sideration of our readers. The first is an excerpt 
from President Roosevelt’s message to the Con- 
gress: 
I repeat to this solemn Eucharistic Congress that no 
greater blessing could come to our land today than 
a revival of the spirit of religion. I doubt if there is 
any problem in the world today, social, political or 
economic, that could not find happy solution if ap- 
proached in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The second statement is from the address of Post- 
master James A. Farley, who was the President’s 
official representative to the Congress: 
The nation that takes its children away from their 
religion and allows them to grow up without God is 
as surely plotting its own ruin as if it emptied the 
veins of its citizens of their lifeblood. 
In these troublous times it might be well to recall 
that in 1918 Benedict XV made a similar appea! to 
the powers assembled at Versailles to settle the 
fate of nations of Europe. The voice of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff went unheeded with the resultant 
chaos today of the European affairs. The United 
States may be well advised to give timely heed to 
these words, so full of wisdom, of its Chief Execu- 
tive and his representative at the Eucharistic Con- 


gress. 


ELECTRIC news, according to the maudlin adver- 
tisements of the Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, came a week ago. Our American boys are 
coming home! 3,200 Americans “offered to fight— 
and die, if need be—in Spain.” They would die, lest 
democracy perish. They were “men who loved 
peace, to whom the bestiality of war was a sicken- 
ing horror.” They were men “who could give their 
limbs and their eyes—yes, their lives!—that our 
ideals and our liberties, our homes and our families, 
might live in peace!”’ (Italics those of the senti- 
mental dupes of the Communists in the advertise- 
ment). “The sum needed” to bring back our Ameri- 
can boys after their inglorious fight for Spanish 
Communism, and their flight before the Spanish 
Nationalists, is $150,000. . . . The true story be- 
hind the advertisement runs somewhat as follows. 
Most of the 3,200 Americans were Jewish and 
foreign-born riff-raff Americans; a small percent- 
age were respectable citizens. The most of them 
were enlisted, shipped and smuggled into Com- 
munist Spain by American and French Com- 
munists. What remains of the Brigade (we dese- 
crate the name of Abraham Lincoln by giving the 
full title) has been evacuated into France under 
the direction of a Communist. They are being re- 
turned to the United States and, if found trust- 
worthy, will be exhibited by the Communist or- 
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ganizations as American heroes. The State Depart- 
ment knows that these men have violated Ameri- 
can neutrality legislation, and are liable to im- 
prisonment, fines and deprivation of their Ameri- 
can citizenship. The Barcelona regime has kept 
their passports and their other means of identifi- 
cation; the State Department knows that it is dan- 
gerous for the United States to have American 
passports in the possession of a Government dom- 
inated by Soviet. Russia. The organization soliciting 
money under the name of the Friends of the A. L. 
Brigade seeks another $150,000 to restore to this 
country these reckless, fanatical, Communist sol- 
diers. This organization has already collected $205,- 
509.07. It has spent $60,111.90 in administration 
and propaganda. It had unexpended funds amount- 
ing to $41,404.90 on August 31. It has used $103,- 
992.27 to ship these adventurers to Spain, to keep 
them supplied with cigarettes and chocolate, to 
clothe and tend them. The whole affair exudes an 


odor. 


CONCURRENTLY with the fictional wealth of the 
Church and her ministers in Spain, has gone the 
prevalent non-Catholic bogey of an over-populous 
clergy. This question which is sometimes found to 
perplex even Catholics is examined tersely with 
figures by a writer in the October Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Record. The writer handles it by way of com- 
parison. Thus, while Germany has one priest for 
840 Catholics, the United States one for 640, Ire- 
land one for 770, Spain has one priest for 700. The 
figures for Religious Congregations are no less illu- 
minating. Belgium has one Religious for 190 Cath- 
olics, England one for 300, Ireland one for 360, the 
United States has one Religious for 110, while 
Spain has one religious for 390 Catholics. The above 
figures are for 1931, before the termination of the 
monarchy in Spain. For the subsequent years the 
number of Religious in Spain had decreased so that 
in 1934 while Germany had one religious for 230 
Catholics, Spain had only one for 600 Catholics. 
When one considers the number of priests, both 
Religious and secular, engaged in educational work 
in the States and the scattered flocks in our ex- 
tended rural districts, the number of priests listed 
for our country will not appear large. And yet it is 
larger than in calumniated Spain. 


NATIONAL Socialism in Germany does not op- 
pose Christianity in general or Catholicism in par- 
ticular, according to “official’’ Berlin newspapers, 
when commenting upon the recent arrests of Cath- 
olic clergy in Vienna and Salzburg. In that there 
can be no challenge, for the reason that “oppose” 
is too mild a word to express the diabolical process 











of frustration, suffocation, annihilation that is at 
present going on in Nazi Germany. The Cardinal 
of Vienna and the Bishops of “old” Austria thought 
to conciliate Hitler and his satellites when they 
urged the faithful of their dioceses to vote for the 
German anschluss. But the Nazi Fuehrer is not to 
be appeased by any such overtures of conciliation. 
Every indication seems to point definitely to the 
attempted eradication of every vestige of Chris- 
tianity, as diametrically opposed to the Nazi phi- 
losophy. Christ came to save all men regardless of 
race or nation. Nazism is a form of paganism that 
glorifies, even deifies, the German race. It has no 
place for a Church that transcends the bonds of 
blood. Nazism, in consequence, will not attempt to 
oppose Christianity; it will ride over it roughshod, 
throttle it to death, if it can. But it will not prevail. 
Catholics may be forced to suffer imprisonment, 
torture, even death, for the Faith, but the Barque 
of Peter, with Christ at the helm, will ride the 
storm and reach safe harborage. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of industrial and social 
peace was set as the objective through which the 
United States could best contribute to a lasting 
peace among all nations in a statement issued by 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington, D. C. Acknowi- 
edging no effective remedy to the prevalent politi- 
cal, social and economic evils that distress the 
world other than “the universal application of the 
Perfect Law of Liberty prescribed by our Divine 
Saviour: that we know and love God above all 
things and our neighbor as ourselves,” Catholic 
people are entreated to examine carefully and ap- 
ply conscientiously the saving principles enunciated 
in the providential Encyclicals of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI. Their own flocks are the first and chief 
consideration of the American Hierarchy and its 
Administrative Board. But of its charity and in- 
fluenced no doubt by the individual appeals of non- 
Catholics, it invites the cooperation of all earnest 
workers for social and economic rights. “And turn- 
ing to our separated brethren, in the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity and brotherly love, we ask them, too, 
to seek in the Encyclicals the remedy for the harsh 
conditions of the day.’’ We sincerely hope that the 
special appeal to Catholic labor leaders and union- 
ists to work for the realization of the Christian so- 
cial order envisaged by the Holy Father will not be 
lost on them in this critical time, weighted with 
potentialities of a true social and industrial peace. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S assistance to the captain at 
the helm in bringing the 82,000 ton Queen Mary 
into her narrow North River berth without the 
usual help of twelve madly puffing tugs was humbly 
proclaimed by the same non-Catholic Commodore 
Robert Irving. “I looked at Saint Christopher’s 
kindly face,” said the grateful captain, after his 
giant ferryboat had accomplished probably the 
neatest feat in all seamanship, “and asked: ‘Shall I 
do it?’ It seemed the Saint smiled at me and re- 


plied: ‘Carry on, old man, and you'll do it.’ And I 
did.” Saint Christopher has been a “popular” Saint 
from, at least, the ninth century. His help is sought 
against lightning, storms, epilepsy, pestilence, and 
today he is the favorite patron of automobile 
drivers. It would be well for them to keep “Saint 
Christopher’s kindly face” before them. 


WHILE Europe is all astir with national problems 
and even England is perturbed by the critical sit- 
uation, Ireland pursues the even tenor of an unper- 
turbed activity. The religious renaissance of the 
island is most evident in the number of new 
churches, schools and religious houses that have 
risen throughout the country in the last decade. 
Not a week seems to pass without a new addition. 
The cornerstone was laid, during a recent week, of a 
Dublin suburban church; similar ceremonies in the 
hinterlands of New Quay, County Clare and the 
solemn opening of a new church to Saint Malachy, 
at Ard Macha, Saint Patrick’s own primatial see. 
Five prelates assisted at the ceremony performed 
at Armagh by His Eminence, Joseph Cardinal Mac- 
Rory. The sermon was preached by Bishop Lyons 
of Dromore. In the unbroken line of over a hundred 
prelates Saint Patrick and Saint Malachy were, he 
said, the two greatest. They with another, Blessed 
Oliver Plunket, marked off greatness in Ireland’s 
history; they were dominating and inspiring per- 
sonalities in their very different epochs into which 
the fifteen centuries of Irish Catholicism might be 
divided. The advancement of capable and zealous 
prelates to vacant sees, a perhaps more active inter- 
est by bishops and clergy in the fortunes of the 
young people, seasoned with the immemorial devo- 
tion and zeal of bishops and clergy, promise an Ire- 
land ready to meet the forces of irreligion and de- 
struction prevalent today. 


THE RED Duchess of Atholl has happily departed 
from the Western Hemisphere. She had lectured 
through Canada, urging the provincial Britishers 
to violate the Canadian neutrality legislation. She 
came to the United States, was feted by the Ameri- 
can aristocracy who, as some one remarked, listened 
to her Soviet talk while dressed in capitalistic mag- 
nificence, and was denied a welcome by the British 
Embassy in Washington. The Duchess was lifted 
from the bourgeois home of a professor by the 
Duke. She visited Russia and loved it. She was 
shown about Red Spain and found it so orderly 
that the windows had even lace curtains adorn- 
ing them. She did not visit Nationalist Spain, but 
swore, nevertheless, that terror gripped every soul 
under Franco’s Fascist rule, that brutal soldiers 
stood at all four corners of every crossroads, that 
there were no lace curtains in the two-thirds of 
Spain ruled by Hitler and Mussolini. Confidentially, 
when sailing for Pariiameut, she confided that her 
real reason for demanding the defeat of Franco was 
that Franco would cut Britain’s life-line with the 
Suez Canal. She was Red and mad, when we heard 
her. 
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YBOR CITY COMMUNISTS 
BOYCOTT CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


Agitators exact tribute from merchants and physicians 


TAD ECKAM 











YBOR CITY is hardly large enough to be called a 
city; but it is large enough to contain a nest of 
Communist agitators. The population, largely Latin 
in origin, Mexican and Spanish, has sprawled itself 
out to the east of Tampa. Some of it has over- 
flowed into West Tampa and towards the Gulf of 
Mexico. Ybor City is the home of the cigar-maker 
and the sponge-diver, of the nominal Catholic and 
the energetic Communist, of the most pious and the 
most impious members of a partially American- 
ized “foreign” element, who have invaded and dom- 
inate the community. 

The story of the Communistic invasion and of 
the local repulsion is told in two-inch headlines by 
the Tampa Evening News, an independent semi- 
weekly newspaper. On September 10, the news 
broke with this caption on the front page: REDS 
MENACE YBOR CHURCH. On Wednesday, September 
14, the opener was: RED TERROR GRIPS YBOR. A 
week later, September 21, there appeared the fact 
that YBoR MERCHANTS STILL Pay Reps. These and 
similar stories from the press give an inkling of 
what was actually taking place in Ybor City. 

To get behind the screaming headlines and to the 
facts in the case is a simple routine of day-by-day 
events. The prime cause of the present disturbance 
was a letter sent to the pastors of the St. Augustine 
diocese by its Bishop, Patrick Barry. This episcopal 
communication was read from the pulpit of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help Church by the Reverend 
John J. Hosey, C.S.S.R., at all of the Masses on 
Sunday, August 7. In it was contained the Bishop’s 
command that a special collection be made on the 
following Sunday “to aid widows and orphans suf- 
fering from the effects of war-torn Spain and refu- 
gees from Nazi Germany.” The plea was made 
purely from a standpoint of Christian charity. 

News of the plea for funds spread rapidly among 
the workers (who were probably not present at 
Mass), and by Tuesday the so-called Popular Front 
Committee had devised a well-laid plan for prevent- 
ing the collection. Father Hosey was threatened 
with bodily harm, told that his Church property 
would be attacked. The abuse came mainly over 
the telephone and, since every priest stands ready 
to answer the ’phone in case of a sick call, he had 
the personal privilege of hearing his possible mar- 
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tyrdom fully described. Investigators for the tele- 
phone company intervened and ended the calls late 
in the day. 

The good pastor would not be intimidated and 
the collection was duly taken up. It was then that 
Communist turmoil reached a new high in Florida. 
Several Spanish newspapers printed insulting re- 
marks about Father Hosey and the Catholic 
Church, with the result that Ybor City went wild. 
The church and school were picketed. Then, in 
West Tampa, another Latin center of cigar-rollers, 
the same picket line appeared at the Catholic 
church and school. 

The opening of school in September was the oc- 
casion for a prolonged and dangerous demonstra- 
tion in both Ybor City and West Tampa. As a news- 
reporter tells it: “These same insidious rats, ex- 
pounding the cause of a foreign Government, as 
brought out by the Dies Committee investigating 
subversive tactics in the United States, prevailed 
upon a theatre in West Tampa, with a large Latin 
patronage, to permit a speaker to mount its stage 
between pictures and demand of the audience that 
any who were Catholics renounce their Faith and 
remove their children from Catholic schools.” The 
result of this demana produced immediate effect. 

Whether it was this speech, or whether other 
underground tactics brought about the effect, the 
fact is that the boycott on St. Joseph’s School in 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help parish prevented two- 
thirds of the children from returning to classes. 
Last year this elementary school had a registration 
of over three hundred pupils; as a result of the 
boycott by their parents, only a bare hundred ap- 
peared for the inception of the semester. 

The situation is, indeed, a serious one when 
forces are at work in these United States to pre- 
vent parents from sending children to the schools 
they choose. Catholics, all of them, these people of 
the Latin element had been patronizing their own 
school and church for as many years as they have 
been in this country. Their lot is not an easy one, 
it is true, and it has not been made lighter in the 
recent dull years of depressed living and cut wages. 
But it is extremely doubtful that any of them 
would have abandoned the external obedience to 
the Church’s commands had they not been warned 











and exploited by a small and active group of Com- 
munists. It is safe to say that intimidation played 
the greatest part in this large-scale defection. 

The West Coast has had its troubles through the 
machinations of Harry Bridges; most of the large 
cities of the country have been the scenes of strikes 
and lock-outs, New York City was recently in the 
throes of the trucking strike. But never, since the 
spasmodic outbreaks of the Smith presidential cam- 
paign, has the question of religion entered so deep- 
ly in workers’ dissatisfactions. In most of the 
strikes and labor troubles economic factors have 
been kept to the foreground and, though the chil- 
dren of workers went hungry, they were not kept 
out of the schools of the Church. 

The school and church boycott by the Florida 
Communists is indicative of the turn which the 
“popular” or “united” front movement would take 
wherever it gains the ascendancy. The police of the 
two places were unable to do anything with the 
crowds and were, as one observer remarked, “fed 
up.” The Federal Bureau of Investigation was in- 
formed of the situation by the officials, and a repre- 
sentative of the Dies Committee has been on hand 
to track down the instigators who were responsible 
for the trouble. 

The Evening News lost no time in setting its own 
roving reporter on the trail of the Communist agi- 
tators and the man is coming in a poor second in 
the matter of matching opprobrious epithets with 
the reporters of the Spanish newspapers. In the 
issue of September 14 he wrote: “We, in Tampa, 
have stood idly by and watched an octopus slowly 
entangle us in its slimy tentacles and without really 
thinking of the serious consequences have said: 
‘Let Ybor City handle its own problems.’” The 
octopus and its “slimy tentacles” is a highly im- 
aginative figure, but it is no more than the true 
impression given by the insidious and facile manner 
in which the agitators have worked. 

At any rate, it is certain that most of us are 
more or less oblivious of the serious consequences 
involved in letting “Ybor City handle its own prob- 
lems.” The problem is not one which concerns only 
this small, unknown town, with its large quota of 
foreign-speaking people. If disproportionate strength 
has been manifested there by a mere handful of 
Communist comrades, it is certain that the same 
disproportionate strength can be gained in any and 
every part of the United States. Ybor City’s “prob- 
lem” will readily become a national one. 

I have no intention of crying Wolf! in this article, 
but I think that we must decry the boredom and 
apathy of those who are “sick of hearing” the con- 
stant warning against Communism. In their opin- 
ion, the “Fascist” angle as well as the Communist 
angle of the Spanish civil war has been talked to 
death. “Let them handle their own problems, and 
let us forget about it.” But the simple truth is that 
the Communist party members in this country will 
not allow us to take that attitude. Our boredom in- 
creases their energy. Our apathy increases their 
daring. 

Take a further happening in the Ybor City mix- 
up. The episcopal letter of the diocese had asked 


for funds for the non-combatants in Spain and for 
the refugees from Germany. The Popular Front 
group has actually demanded contributions for the 
Loyalist army and has enforced retributive sanc- 
tions when they were not forthcoming. Grocers, 
printers and doctors have been boycotted and prac- 
tically forced out of business because they refused 
to contribute or did not contribute what these 
blackmailers considered sufficient. 

The case of the printer reaches a new level of 
ironic behavior in a group that pretends to be the 
backbone of the union-workers’ cause. This partic- 
ular printer’s shop was the only member of the 
Typographers Union in the city. He had objected 
strenuously to being forced to make contributions 
to the Loyalist army on the grounds that he up- 
held the principles of neither side in the conflict. 
Since he has been blacklisted all patronage has 
been given to a non-union shop and the “vanguard 
of the union-workers’ army” is, at least in this case, 
shaking off one of its principles for a higher prin- 
ciple. 

There can never be any doubt that the cause of 
Communism always comes first in the heart of this 
lately Americanized party. Browder may spout all 
he wishes in defense of his revamped Communism, 
claiming that it is the most democratic group in the 
country, that it is more constitutional than any 
other, that it is the only friend of the working man. 
Bald facts have constantly and forcefully given the 
lie to his statements. The Party comes first; the 
worker fits in as a help to the Party. If the Party 
in Spain or Mexico or Russia needs assistance, the 
needs of the member-workers are neglected for the 
benefit of the Communistic advance. The demands 
of the Party are above all other considerations. 

The boycott of a physician in Ybor City made 
him finally capitulate to the demands of the “Red” 
collectors, only to find that the amount of his ex- 
pected donation was doubled. He had been assessed 
five dollars, had refused to pay, and had found him- 
self without patients. After an interval of investiga- 
tion, he telephoned the committee “inquiring what 
he could do to regain its good graces.” The answer 
was that a ten-dollar contribution to the Commu- 
nist coffers would bring back some of his business, 
but that a full return to his former large practice 
could not be assured. The inference was that pat- 
ronage would return in proportion to the size of his 
contribution. 

One of the grocers of the city decided that he 
could not afford the amount he had been contribut- 
ing daily to the blackmailing committee of collec- 
tors. One day he contributed only a dime. His 
neighbors and customers soon informed him that 
they were afraid to patronize his store any longer. 
He made no attempts to buy his way back into the 
graces of the committee and the result is that the 
business is on the verge of ruin. 

In the larger cities of America tactics of this 
kind are known as gangster terrorism, and much 
publicity has been given them in newspapers, peri- 
odicals and motion-picture newsreels. That it is con- 
sidered a legitimate and practical plan of approach 
by Communists is indicative of the immorality be- 
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hind the movement. That citizens of any American 
city, no matter how obscure nor how populous, 
must be submitted to the indignity of blackmail, is 
a commentary on our utter disinterestedness. It 
reveals in a striking way how unwary we are of the 
danger that threatens us. 

Perhaps this relation of events in a small south- 
ern city seems like an attempt to make the welkin 
ring with alarm. At worst, it will be considered a 
false alarm. But the knowledge that such affairs 





can happen here should tend to soften the blow 
when it does fall. The element of surprise will not 
be so great as it would be if the complete Com- 
munistic program went into effect overnight. Even 
an underground method of working must make an 
occasional foray into the open and this occurence 
in Ybor City is only one of the appearances that 
are to be expected. The resistance in Ybor is local, 
but the whole country is fair territory for the 
“Popular Front.” 


LIBERTY OF WORSHIP IS 
BETTER AND WORSE IN MEXICO 


Education and assembly are banned 


JAMES A. MAGNER 











RETURNING to Mexico after two years gives one 
a certain perspective that finds the Church in many 
ways much better off and in others inclined to- 
wards a deepening pessimism. Two years ago, out- 
side of Mexico City, few churches were open for 
services, and few priests, outside the ridiculously 
small quota allowed by the civil registry, dared to 
show their heads or exercise their ministry. Today 
all the bishops, except Bishop Anaya of the State of 
Chiapas, Bishop Camacho of Tabasco, and Bishop 
Manriquez of Huejutla, are back in their dioceses. 
Churches throughout the states, except Tabasco, 
are crowded with the faithful, and priests have 
come out of their hiding to say Mass publicly and 
to administer the Sacraments. There are occasional 
arrests of non-registered clergy for hearing confes- 
sions, but these cases are usually disposed of peace- 
fully after these priests have been detained a few 
hours in custody. 

The status of Church properties, however, still 
remains—in accordance with the law—in an ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory condition. All churches are 
still the property of the nation, subject to Govern- 
ment supervision and compelled to fly the flag on 
national holidays, including the commemoration of 
such arch-enemies of the Church as Guerrero, 
Juarez and Carranza, and of the Constitutions of 
1857 and 1917, which spelled the doom of Church 
and religious freedom. With Government approval, 
churches may be erected or repaired with the offer- 
ings of individuals or congregations, but every cent 
expended, and every brick laid, automatically be- 
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comes Government property, to be disposed of as 
the Government sees fit. 

Priests, of course, are now permitted to rent or 
live in houses, without endangering the private 
ownership of the property; but any building that is 
used in whole or in part for the diffusion or organ- 
ization of religious education or religious enter- 
prises becomes subject to confiscation. Consequent- 
ly, the greatest secrecy still surrounds the where- 
abouts of religious headquarters. Property owners 
are unwilling to take such risks, and the offices of 
Catholic Action groups and confraternities are con- 
stantly obliged to be seeking new quarters. Under 
these circumstances, religious liberty can hardly 
be said, by the remotest stretch of imagination, to 
have been restored. 

In some instances, confiscated houses have been 
given back to their owners, but these remain under 
the disquieting vigilance of the Secretariat of So- 
cial Assistance, to see that they are not used in any 
way by the Church or given to any program in con- 
flict with the sectarian principles of the Socialist 
Government. A few private schools are also openly 
tolerated under Catholic auspices, but, even in 
these, official regulations forbid the teaching of re- 
ligion, even outside of school hours. The only place 
where catechism may be taught to a class is within 
the church edifices. To teach the catechism in pri- 
vate schools is a legal motive for confiscation of 
the property. 

The problem of Christian education and of trans- 
mitting the Faith to Catholic children—to say 














nothing of attempting an extension of the Faith— 

thus remains a tremendous obstacle which neither 

the priests nor the Catholic parents of Mexico have 

been able to overcome, except on a sporadic and 

secretive basis, which is anything but effective or 
satisfactory. In view of the Socialistic and irreli- 
gious education that is to be implanted in the youth 
by Government decree, to the exclusion of other 
cultural formations, one can state definitely that 
the situation for the future of Mexican youth is 
desperate. 

The program of President Cardenas, in accord- 
ance with the Six-Year Plan inaugurated by Calles, 
is to proceed temperately but thoroughly in under- 
mining religious Faith and conviction, so that the 
children of today will close the churches of tomor- 
row, or, if not close them, will prefer, without the 
slightest qualms of conscience, a Sunday morning 
in the park or at the movies, instead of going to 
Mass. The identity of this plan with that of Russia 
is unmistakable. Thus government officials and pub- 
licists can state, as Puig Casaurac recently did, that 
there is no religious persecution. The fact that the 
Religious Orders, particularly of women, are hunted 
down, and their convents, when discovered, thrown 
open with hideous lack of shame to the eyes of a 
profane public, means nothing. The fact that chil- 
dren may not be given an integral Christian educa- 
tion is beside the point. Confiscation of private 
properties and Government ownership of Church 
properties is in full accord with the law. But, be- 
cause churches, or at least many of them, are open, 
with the exception of places like bloody Tabasco, 
Catholics should be happy and grateful for small 
favors. 

Underlying all this, of course, is an amazing 
ignorance of history on the part of Mexican Gov- 
ernment officials, or rather the official transmission 
of an outlook that has been prepared and sanc- 
tioned these many years by the “Liberal” school, 
on the basis of a strange mixture of French En- 
cyclopedism, Mexican Freemason, political greed, 
and human perverseness, all now striving for the 
idealism of a Communist state bent on “social” 
values. And while thanks may be given for such 
freedom as the Church exercises today, one cannot 
fail to note the vile propaganda of historical distor- 
tion and immorality that continue to break down 
the morale of a people fundamentally and still 
deeply Catholic. 

On one of his recent rounds of inspection, Car- 
denas is reported to have admired a certain chari- 
table enterprise sponsored by a priest in the Presi- 
dent’s native State near Patzcuaro. When informed 
that the institution had been sustained by the of- 
ferings of the congregation, the Chief Executive 
expressed great surprise and added that if the 
Church had been so soliticious for the natives dur- 
ing the colonial days, it would not have suffered as 
it did later on. It is incredible that the President of 
Mexico should have been so totally ignorant of the 
great work done by Bishop Quiroga and other 
Church leaders in that very region for many cen- 
turies, almost from the beginning of the Spanish 
conquest. 





In spite, however, of the gloomy outlook of many 
profound Mexican thinkers, who cannot compre- 
hend the support and even the applause that has 
been accorded the self-styled “Liberal” and more 
recently “Socialist” parties in Mexico by foreign 
governments, notably the United States, it is im- 
possible to come away from Mexico without the 
feeling that happier days are bound to come. If the 
Catholic Faith is prevented from spreading exten- 
sively, it gives every evidence of being more inten- 
sively profound in those who have suffered every- 
thing to hold on to it. 

Even persecution has its values, while Catholic 
Action, working on a strictly cultural basis, has 
done a magnificent work in giving the people a 
more thorough intellectual appreciation of their 
Faith and of its historical contributions to genuine 
Mexican life. It is true that the extension of the 
Socialist Government into almost every department 
of activity has swelled the ranks of Government 
employes, and circumstances often make these per- 
sons fearful of their positions if they make a public 
demonstration of their Faith. Nevertheless, there is 
an impressive attendance at church services and a 
new religious fervor among the men that is par- 
ticularly heartening. Facts are at hand that dem- 
onstrate a growing appreciation of religious values 
and a realization that if Mexico is to become a 
strong and united nation, it will be on the basis of 
a religious culture, and not on the rejection of it 
for some new chimerical source of human rights 
that is being advocated. 

In its appeal for tourists, the Government is be- 
ginning to realize that practically its only artistic 
treasures are those which were produced under the 
inspiration of the Catholic Church. In some in- 
stances, it has attempted the restoration of the 
ruined churches and paintings that remain as the 
mute evidence of a once great nation, before the 
Reform wrought its destruction. A number of or- 
ganizations have sprung up, including the recent 
“American Friends of the Mexican People,” calcu- 
lated to spread, throughout the United States, a 
view of the country that will propagate a defense 
of successive governments that have been clearly 
anti-Catholic and destructionist. What is now 
needed is an organization of “The Mexican Friends 
of the American People” to show wherein the de- 

mands of the Catholics of Mexico correspond with 
the righteous claims of history and coincide with 
the liberties demanded by all the enlightened 
peoples of the world. 

In the meantime, the Catholics of Mexico have 
undertaken the only means of self-preservation and 
development open to them, namely, that of quiet 
catechetical instruction and the silent formation of 
leaders on a strictly cultural basis, to provide, 
through the agencies of Catholic Action, what is 
denied them in freedom of education and assembly. 
Fundamentally, the difficulties go back to the re- 
strictions imposed by the Constitution; but there 
seems to be little immediate hope of any amend- 
ment or correction in that document. Moreover, 
the whole purpose of the Revolution, as expressed 
in the Six-Year Plan, is the creation of a totali- 
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tarian Socialist state, under the claims of a de- 
mocracy. This means, not merely a system of 
Marxist economy, but the universal imposition of 
a Marxist mentality, plus the complete abolition of 
religion and the eventual development of an en- 
tirely materialistic culture, such as exists at pres- 
ent in Russia. 

With every form of legal and political disability 
thus placed upon the Church and Christian forma- 
tion, and with a long propaganda of defamation 
now supplemented by the new “scientific” view of 
religious phenomena, as taught in the schools, re- 
ligion in Mexico is faced with almost every con- 
ceivable external handicap. But on its own side, 





Catholicism has a virtuous, zealous, and intelli- 
gent, if sadly insufficient, priesthood, and the deep- 
ly ingrained Faith of a courageous people who are 
not going to give up their spiritual heritage for the 
sterile and false worship of a godless proletariat 
today, any more than for the hypocritical liber- 
alism of the nineteenth century. With a Commu- 
nist-minded youth being issued from the schools 
and swung into militant organizations, Catholics 
of the next generation may find themselves facing 
a situation not unlike that of Spain. But, if they 
can hold on to the vestiges of civil rights which are 
still recognized and granted them, they will not be 
swept aside. 


RECENT LEGISLATION THREATENS 
THE INSTITUTIONS OF CHARITY 


Their service to society outweighs legal exemptions 


HENRY V. KANE 











UNDER the provisions of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act there is excluded the employment of any 
person by a corporation, community chest, fund, or 
foundation organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable or educational purposes. No 
part of the net earnings of these inures to the bene- 
fit of any private shareholder or individual. The 
same exclusion is found in some State acts relating 
to Unemployment Compensation Insurance; in sub- 
stance, it is an exemption from a tax or required 
contributions, having the same philosophy as the 
exemptions of eleemosynary institutions from in- 
come and inheritance taxes as well as, in varying 
proportions, from taxes on personalty, lands, etc. 

According to this, private institutions of educa- 
tion, charity and religion are in their purposes and 
services really municipal, in which they discharge, 
at their own expense, public functions of such mag- 
nitude that, with such taxes as they may pay, they 
contribute voluntarily more to the cost of govern- 
ment than government would realize were they 
equitably taxed. Supported by private funds, they 
devote their property to the same uses and pur- 
poses as public institutions which are supported by 
public funds and the use of public property. In this 
way, they really lessen the tax burden, in their 
large contribution to the attainment of the ends of 
government. 
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Although, to the state, eleemosynary exemptions 
of all kinds are a good bargain, and it would be the 
loser were they abolished, there is presently much 
opposition to exemptions or exclusions of any kind. 
This is due to misunderstanding and, perhaps, tax 
delinquency, in the face of a great need of funds 
for governmental aid. Recent important social leg- 
islation seems to reflect it, in omitting express ex- 
emptions or exclusions of eleemosynaries, based 
upon differences in status between them and or- 
ganizations which function for profit solely in com- 
merce, trade or industry. There follows naturally a 
danger that the privileges of all eleemosynaries 
may be reduced. In the Church, this would mean 
a hardship to her institutions and to religion itself. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act, in effect 
some years ago, was intended to apply only to busi- 
ness and industry in interstate commerce. Yet, in 
operation, before being declared void by the Su- 
preme Court, it transcended the bounds of inter- 
state commerce into intrastate, and into the field 
of local service organizations where there is no 
commerce at all. Had it contained an express ex- 
emption of eleemosynaries it would have avoided 
difficulties which it brought upon some of them. 
Ultimately, these difficulties were solved by an offi- 
cial ruling that Congress never intended to include 
them within the force of the law. 





The first Unemployment Compensation Act 
adopted in the United States, that of Wisconsin, 
provided for no exempticns. Consequently, a large 
number of Catholic institutions operated under it 
for one year, gaining from their experience definite 
conviction of the propriety and need of exclusion. 
An appropriate amendment in the same terms as 
the Federal exclusion was passed by the Legisla- 
ture in due course, but only after much contending 
in which the institutions were given convenient op- 
portunity to measure the strength of the opposi- 
tion, which allowed victory only by a very narrow 
margin of vote. 

There are presently some signs that in future 
legislation an effort will be made to alter or omit 
these Federal and State exclusions. In a recent 
radio address the President prophesied as much as 
this. “Today,” he said, “many of our citizens are 
still excluded from old age insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation because of the nature of 
their employment. This must be set aright; and it 
will be.” Did the President here have in mind the 
eleemosynaries? If he did, defense may probably 
have to be made of their exclusions. If to set aright 
the situation is to put them under the Federal act 
which imposes a tax, then we will actually have 
eleemosynary taxation. 

It is true that, if Social Security in legislative 
form is sound economically and will achieve the 
great results claimed for it, which is still uncertain, 
there are many considerations to support the view 
that lay eleemosynary employes should have it as 
other employes do. On the other hand, there are 
valid reasons for excluding the employes of ele- 
emosynaries, who have already been recognized 
by law. 

The nature of the eleemosynary employer, its 
services, the source of its support, its property, its 
uses and purposes, all justify the exclusions granted 
it. It has no control of economic conditions or of 
unemployment as industrial organizations have— 
it serves in good times as well as in periods of dire 
stress, without interruption. Its funds and property 
in the nature of a trust are derived from gifts of 
charitably inclined persons, and in the Church, the 
net earnings of consecrated workers who serve 
without pecuniary reward but for whom the em- 
ployer might cease to exist. Is there really any un- 
fairness to lay employes who choose to assist an 
eleemosynary to accomplish its purposes, by reliev- 
ing it from the obligation to provide Social Security 
and Unemployment Compensation? Does it not 
seem that no more could be conceded than to con- 
tinue the usual exclusions, allowing the eleemosy- 
naries, however, option of coming under the laws 
or not? 

There are, in addition, the State and Federal 
labor laws in which there is generally no express 
exemption. When a trade union claims jurisdiction 
of a Catholic institution to bargain with it exclu- 
sively, the administrators have something to think 
about. Of course, they know that they have to fol- 
low the Encyclicals, but rightfully they doubt that 
these or the laws of the state ever intended to 
identify them with organizations of industry. Did 


Congress or the legislatures have them in mind in 
their policy declarations? Did they include them 
when they put into the laws such significant ex- 
pressions as, “wage earners in industry,” “flow of 
raw materials,” “manufactured or processed goods,” 
“market for goods,” “instrumentalities of com- 
merce,” “industrial strife,” etc.? Are not the philos- 
ophy and history of industrial labor laws unrelated 
to education, charity and religion? Is it not suffi- 
cient that by Canon 1524 of the Code, Catholic in- 
stitutions are required to pay lay employes just 
wages, to allow them sufficient leisure and oppor- 
tunity for the fulfilment of their domestic and reli- 
gious duties, having always due regard for the 
work that their strength, age, or sex enables them 
to perform. 

It is easy to answer these questions to the satis- 
faction of the institutions, in favor of eleemosynary 
status and exclusion. But, not so with the bargain- 
ing trade union. To it, eleemosynary status is not 
so clear. There is the example of a group of Cath- 
olic hospitals, jurisdiction of which was claimed by 
three separate unions to bargain collectively under 
a closed shop agreement with each institution. The 
union theory was that a hospital worker who pre- 
pares food and distributes it to the sick is a restau- 
rant worker, that her co-employe doing service in 
the institutional laundry is a laundry worker as in 
trade or industry. But jurisdiction was lacking not 
only because eleemosynary hospitals have no res- 
taurant or laundry workers in the commercial 
sense, but because they have no employments at all 
that are within the force of the Federal labor law, 
and the State labor law in question, by proper con- 
struction. 

Here, the advantage of an express exemption 
again appeared, even though it might be provided 
by way of excess legislative caution only. Without 
it, the hospitals were relegated to a rule of con- 
struction to exclude them, based upon well known 
principles, the history of the particular State labor 
law, and the certainty that if the law makers in- 
tended to include eleemosynaries under it, they 
would have expressly said so. 

Eleemosynaries are not engaged in industry or 
trade in any form. They are not a part of either the 
State or Federal industrial systems to regulate 
which labor laws were enacted as to industrial con- 
troversies, labor relations, employments and labor 
disputes. Boards and bureaus, of course, recognize 
eleemosynary status, particularly when there is an 
express exemption or exclusion. Regulations, how- 
ever, requiring institutions for various reascns to 
prove by extensive reports, financial statements, 
and like measures, exempt status which they have 
by law, have withdrawn no little from its full en- 
joyment. 

Although the status is well defined, those who 
write and speak about it most seem to understand 
it the least. Columnists, tax leagues, politicians and, 
as developed recently, a former renowned sports 
writer have their eyes on the eleemosynaries. They 
express over and over again old and new errors, 
always ending with the accustomed threat of the 
tax roll and the warning of public management. 
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Institutions of education, charity and religion, 
should know their opponents, and not ignore them. 
Their time honored privileges need protection right 
now. Future legislation should be watched care- 
fully for proposals that would destroy or diminish 
them, or leave them subject to doubt. The institu- 


tions merit the exemptions or exclusions that may 
be granted them as by their own voluntary efforts 
they achieve within their different spheres, the 
same ends of government, without cost to it, which 
government’s own institutions achieve supported 
by revenues derived from taxation. 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS ARE 
BASIS OF ECONOMIC HARMONY 


The Encyclicals show the way to peace in labor field 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 











THE OLD economic machine has broken down with 
a thud, and parts of the broken machine have been 
far-flung enough to cause disaster in every section 
of society. It requires no great discernment to make 
this statement, nor does it require any astute think- 
er to realize that the antagonistic interests of labor 
and capital have been one of the prime causes of 
the collapse. The two classes opposed each other in 
the labor market and, as a result, the parts of the 
machine worked at cross purposes instead of as a 
smoothly functioning affair. All that is over and 
done, at least we may heartily hope that the damage 
will not spread farther. The question of importance 
now is how the damage may be remedied rather 
than one of fastening the blame. 

In the matter of cure, Pope Pius is of the opinion 
that there can be no perfect one unless the old op- 
position between the classes be discarded and un- 
less ‘well-ordered members of the social body come 
into being anew, binding men together not accord- 
ing to the position they occupy in the labor mar- 
ket, but according to the diverse functions which 
they exercise in society.”’ The hope for the future, 
then, rests on a reassembling of the men who make 
up the economic machine, not according to their 
position as representatives of the capitalist or the 
laboring classes, but according to the particular 
occupation in which they are engaged. In terms of 
modern unionism, the Pope suggests a manner of 
organization that is not so wide as the method of 
industrial unions and not so restricted as that of 
craft unions. 

The unit in this reorganization of the economic 
machine has been called an “occupational group.” 

t would group together in loosely separated bodies 
all the men who are in any way connected with a 
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particular economic performance. For example, the 
steel industry as an occupational group would be 
made up of all the persons who are in any way con- 
tributing brains, labor and money to the production 
of steel. Financiers, executives and workingmen 
would be lumped together in a united effort to make 
their peculiar part of the whole economic machine 
function smoothly with the other parts. As Oswald 
von Nell-Breuning puts it: “All people whose per- 
formances for society as a whole are of the same 
kind, form a vocational group, a corporation based 
on function. This secures them their place within 
the social organism.” 

In the Irish Monthly (April, 1938), Cornelius 
Lucey takes the building trade as an excellent ex- 
ample of an occupational group in the sense that 
the Pope suggests its organization. He writes: “The 
contractors, the skilled workers and the builders’ 
laborers on the one hand, the brick, cement and 
tile or slate companies with their employes on the 
other, together with the engineers, architects and 
surveyors, all must do their bit if houses are to be 
built. Hence all of them, from the vocational point 
of view, fall into one and the same group.” The 
automobile industry in this country would serve 
as another instance of occupational cooperation; 
the oil industry, the steel industry group are still 
others. 

Each occupational group would have two func- 
tions to perform for the proper operation of its own 
particular field of economic activity. First, it would 
regulate production and distribution; secondly, it 
would coordinate the previously divergent interests 
of people engaged in its industry. Performance of 
the first function means that overproduction as 
well as underproduction would be eliminated; the 











quantity and quality of commodities as well as the 
distribution of commodities to the consumer would 
be put on a rational basis, instead of depending 
upon the vagaries of the present market system. 
The second function would spell the end of strife 
between employer and employe, providing as it 
would for professional organizations with equal 
representation and just guarantees to both sides. 
Ultimately, of course, this sane regulatory system 
would extend from within the individual industrial 
groups to the relations between the various occu- 
pational groups. 

With the recent publicizing of the Corporate 
State, the question arises whether a similar occu- 
pational group can be legitimately included in 
democratic Americanism. It is the belief of the 
Pope that the form of government in any nation 
does not affect the practicality of the occupational 
group system. Still, the fear persists among many 
that this system, by the very nature of its regu- 
latory powers, would be compulsory, detrimental 
to private initiative, a ready tool of dictatorship, 
harmful to the commonweal. At the French Social 
Week held at Angiers in 1935, each of these dif- 
ficulties was treated in turn and the explanation 
given should satisfactorily put at rest any fears re- 
garding the undemocratic nature and purpose of 
the occupational group. 

It is not compulsory for any person to join the 
constituted group of the particular occupation in 
which he is engaged, but it would most certainly 
be unwise for him to stay out of it. Similarly, it 
is unwise for a workingman to oppose unionism 
once his shop and the industry he is engaged in 
have become unionized. 

Like membership in the local of a union, admis- 
sion into the occupational group is voluntary. A 
man is not forced to spend his entire life working 
in the same type of occupation. He may at any time 
change from one tc another; may even belong to 
several groups at the same time as, for example, 
if he is supplying money for one group, technical 
advice for another and labor for a third. He is as 
free to choose and change his profession as he is to 
choose and change his place of residence or his 
recreational pursuits. 

This reassemblage of economic life according to 
the occupational group system is not destructive of 
private initiative since it has none of the odious 
features of the monopolistic corporation. In fact, 
although the term, “corporative economy,” has 
been applied to the group system, the whole group 
does not constitute a business corporation, either 
individual or state. Private enterprise goes on 
within the system; both initiative and responsibility 
in all business ventures continues to be in the hands 
of individual companies. The group, as a corporate 
whole, is not in business; it merely advises, regu- 
lates and promotes the interests of all the members 
belonging to it. 

It is not a ready tool of dictatcrship any more 
than is an industrial or a craft union, or any other 
social and economic organization you may care to 
mention. The occupational group is not identified 
with the government, though it must, of course, 


receive legal recognition from the state. The legal 
powers thus granted do not mean that it is to be 
absorbed or supplanted by any of the numerous 
present Federal bureaus. As Pope Pius remarks: 
“These groups are in a true sense autonomous,” and 
are the “natural and spontaneous development”’ of 
civil society. The representatives of the group do, 
however, act as intermediary between business and 
the state in settling affairs which do not properly 
belong to political authority. Hours and wages, con- 
ditions of work, labor insurance, are several of the 
items which could be handled by the group repre- 
sentatives, thus leaving the state free to carry on 
its own sufficiently heavy responsibilities without 
this added burden. 

Finally, the occupational group is not harmful 
to the commonweal. On the contrary, it has a three- 
fold approach to the duty of the common good in 
that it benefits the individual in his own trade, the 
individual as a consumer, the state or nation as a 
whole. 

It helps, firstly, the individual worker and busi- 
ness man by strict regulation of competition both 
in labor and in commodities. The unrestricted com- 
petitive system of the recent past has always been 
hurtful to the common good. Once it has been re- 
placed by the voluntary regulation of each occu- 
pational group the resultant benefit is bound to ex- 
tend to all. 

It helps, secondly, the consumer by carefully 
standardizing both the quantity and the quality of 
commodities and services. Elsewhere I have shown 
that the fundamental purpose of all economic life 
is to provide food, clothes and shelter for all hu- 
man beings. This is nothing more than the “social 
service” aspect of industry and trade, and that is 
the service which can best be performed by the 
occupational group. 

Lastly, it helps the nation as a whole because 
it has a special place in the machinery of national 
economy. It works together smoothly with the 
other groups in making the common good a rational 
objective instead of the hit-or-miss affair it has 
been under finance capitalism. 

Assembling a new economic machine and put- 
ting it into operation is not a very easy task, but it 
is a very necessary one. It will provide that com- 
mon bond in the national economy which the Pope 
finds so necessary for the steady advancement of 
society. “Such a bond of union,” he writes in 
Quadragesimo Anno, “is provided on the one hand 
by the common effort of employers and employes 
of one and the same group joining forces to pro- 
duce goods or give service; on the other hand, by 
the common good which all groups should unite to 
promote, each in its own sphere, with friendly har- 
mony.” There can be no question of the necessity 
for some ordering force in our present set-up. We 
cannot continue forever the lavish spending of re- 
lief funds, nor do the beneficiaries of relief wish 
it; we cannot return to the competitive cut-throat 
system, and survive as a great nation. The new 
machinery must be carefully put together, for the 
new machinery must be planned to endure for a 
long time. 
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JOBS AT WASHINGTON 


FIVE years ago, the Government cut the pay of 
its employes, and threatened to penalize private 
employers who followed its example. At the same 
time it began to break down the civil-service re- 
quirements, filling the offices at Washington with 
men and women who, unless aided miraculously 
from on high, would have failed to pass the most 
lenient of tests. On the other hand, every one of 
these employes had been certified by the local po- 
litical leaders as a worker at the polls who deserved 
a place at the Federal pie-counter. 

Something like chaos in the offices was the in- 
evitable result. Some departments are still over- 
staffed, while in others the work is lagging by 
months, although employes are frequently obliged 
to work over-time without adequate compensation. 
Any personnel manager, accustomed to the orderly 
methods of the large private corporation, would 
stand aghast when confronted with the disorder, 
favoritism, waste of money, and the general ineffi- 
ciency which characterizes many of the offices. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that union 
organizers are at work in Washington, or that the 
Government fears the inauguration of sabotage and 
“sit-down” strikes. We express no opinion on the 
merits of the fight between the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. in their campaign to enlist the support of 
Federal employes, other than to regret the intru- 
sion of these bodies. Were both to take a definite 
stand against the shameful inroads by politicians 
into the civil-service system, some measure of re- 
form might follow. But as the case develops, it 
would seem that the aim of both bodies is not to 
aid the civil-service system, but to enlist members, 
holding out the vague promise that “something 
will be done” to end the scandalous conditions 
among Washington Government workers. 

The Federal Government is by far the largest 
employer of labor in the world. By comparison, 
such corporations as the steel companies and the 
American Telegraph and Telephone are small con- 
cerns. The Federal Government should set the ex- 
ample to private employers. It does that now, but 
the example is bad. 

Government employes will not be saved, it seems 
to us, through unionization. Their real need is an 
honest and intelligent civil-service system. What 
we now have, after fifty years and more, is nothing 
but a sham and a pretense, as Senator Walsh said 
a few weeks ago. Putting aside President Roose- 
velt’s assertion that Federal employes have no 
right to strike, it is clear that under a real civil- 
service system they would have neither cause nor a 
desire to strike. 

The President has frequently said that civil ser- 
vice is one of the country’s most important prob- 
lems. But all that has been accomplished in the last 
five years bolsters the policy which weakens civil 
service by opening the offices at Washington to ap- 
plicants whose sole qualification is that they have 
always voted according to orders received from the 
local political boss. 
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EDIT¢ 





LABOR VS. LABOR 


WITH the Bishops “we grieve” that as warfare 
between capital and labor “seems in some measure 
to have abated . . . it has but given way to warfare 
between labor and labor,” and with them we pray 
that we may speedily achieve in this country “a 
true industrial and social peace.” We have held 
from the outset of this labor war that there is no 
real reason why the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. can- 
not work in harmony. Each organization has short- 
comings, but these are incidental, and each has 
peculiar merits. Mutual good will can achieve that 
united front which labor needs. 


THE PERFECT 


SOME weeks ago, when it seemed that Europe 
was once more to be engulfed in war, the Holy 
Father addressed the whole world to plead for 
peace. He did not enumerate the causes which 
had set the nations one against the other, nor 
did he suggest human remedies. He spoke as 
one having authority, but an authority not of 
this world, and in the Name of Christ, his 
Master, he bade men turn their thoughts to Al- 
mighty God, and in obedience to the Divine law 
find lasting peace. In that moment of anxiety 
and peril, the Vicar of Christ strove to revive 
in the world what the world most sorely needs 
in this time of trial—a realization of the super- 
natural. 

It would seem that the American Hierarchy 
took pattern from this address of Pius XI when 
at the conclusion of their meeting in Washing- 
ton, they issued their customary Statement. 
They too, even as the Holy Father, are aware 
of the evils that threaten us. They are not 
blind to “the social and economic evils that dis- 
tress the world, and that stand now as a bane- 
ful threat to world peace.” While greed and 
selfishness menace world peace, these same 
hateful factors stir up discord in our own coun- 
try, particularly in the economic field. A remedy 
must be found, but where can it be found? The 
Bishops answer that 


No lasting remedy can be found for this de 
plorable condition short of the universal applica- 
tion of the perfect law of liberty prescribed by 
Our Divine Saviour: That we know and love God 
above all things, and our neighbor as ourselves. 
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OUR DEPARTED 


NEXT Wednesday the Commemoration of All the 
Faithful Departed turns our minds to our beloved 
dead. While our hearts would tell us that they are 
in the presence of God, the Church bids us pray 
for every departed child of Adam, save those alone 
who have been inscribed on the calendar of the 
Blessed. The thought that we can help them by 
prayers and penance, by alms-giving and other good 
deeds, and most of all by the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
is not only holy but most consoling. Let us weep 
for our dead, if our hearts cannot be denied, but 
always and ever let us pray for them. 


OF LIBERTY 


But having laid down this principle, the Bishops 
proceed to indicate how it should be practised. 
“We turn to our people, and beg of them to 
study anew the practical implications of that 
law of love, and to enthrone that law in their 
hearts.” 

Hence, first of all, we are asked to make our 
lives, in private and in public, thoroughly Cath- 
olic. The reform of the social order is condi- 
tioned by self-reformation, for in proportion as 
we grow in love of God and in fidelity to His 
law, the distressing conditions under which so 
many of our fellow-citizens now labor, will be 
lessened. Social and economic disorders flourish 
because men do not love God or honor His law. 
Legislation may curb these disorders to some 
extent, but it cannot eradicate their causes. 
That can be brought about oniy by general ac- 
ceptance of the law of love of God and of our 
neighbor. Experience has shown that it can be 
achieved in no other way. 

But as we strive to increase in love of God, 
let us not forget that this love, if genuine, will 
impel us to make use of every means to help 
our less privileged brethren. Rightly, therefore, 
the Bishops call upon us to study the Encycli- 
cals of Pius XI, and to do what we can “to ap- 
ply conscientiously their saving principles.” In- 
dividually, our influence may be but slight, yet 
when every Catholic in this country is a Cath- 
olic in fact as well as in name, we shall be able 
to work mightily for the establishment in all 
hearts of Our Saviour’s fundamental law of 
love and justice. 





BUILDERS OF BABEL 


THE addresses made at the National Eucharistic 
Congress held last week in New Orleans will, we 
hope, be published in permanent form, and distrib- 
uted among all our people, including our separated 
brethren. Beginning with the touchingly beautiful 
message to the pilgrims, broadcast from Rome by 
the Holy Father, all the addresses reflected the 
teaching of Pius X, repeated by the present Vicar 
of Christ, that the Most Blessed Eucharist “‘is to be 
thought of as the center upon which Christian life, 
in all its amplitude, takes its stand.” Hence to every 
American citizen, who with the Founders of this 
Republic, believes that upon the fulness of Chris- 
tian life among our people depends our truest wel- 
fare, the words spoken at New Orleans are of vital 
importance. 

For we must admit with sorrow that our devo- 
tion to ancient ideals, both in government and in 
religion, is falling away. No longer are we a Chris- 
tian people. No longer are the teachings of Chris- 
tianity reflected in our customs and our laws. 

We have only to consider the extent to which 
the promoters of practices which degrade woman- 
hood and make family life impossible have now 
gone, to realize that religion and morality have 
fallen from their once high estate. In the philoso- 
phy of the Founders, the school was held to be a 
normal means of teaching religion and morality, 
and a means so vitally important to the welfare of 
the Republic, that they strongly recommended the 
founding of institutions of learning. Today and for 
many decades, we support and have promoted pri- 
mary and secondary institutions from which the 
teaching of religion and of morality is excluded, as 
well as State colleges and universities in which full 
liberty is accorded atheistic teachers to indoctrinate 
young minds with principles subversive not only of 
religion but of constitutional government. 

That the soil has been prepared for a rank 
growth of the pagan doctrines which today cast a 
blight over all Europe is not surprising. What is 
surprising is that even after these decades of pa- 
ganism, enough of natural religion remains in the 
American people to enable them to set their faces 
against the anti-religious principles preached in 
high places. But how long will they maintain this 
opposition? These principles have already infected 
government in the United States. If we are to re- 
main a free people, and a government under which 
religion and true education can function, we must 
turn back to our ancient standards. Otherwise the 
fate that has ruined other governments will over- 
take our own. 

In a thoughtful address, the Most Rev. John J. 
Glennon, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, observed 
that if national aspirations are not directed by re- 
ligion, “the nation itself will soon degenerate.’”’ Up 
to the present, said the Archbishop, our form of 
government has given little opportunity for those 
exaggerations of nationality which Europe is now 
witnessing. But the forces which have destroyed 
liberty in European countries, are also at work in . 
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the United States. The framers of the Constitution 
observed the Archbishop, “strove earnestly to pre- 
serve the rights of the individual citizen against the 
easily foreseen tendency of the state to encroach 
upon them.’”’ Consequently, “they labored assidu- 
ously to prevent what is rightly condemned today, 
unwieldy overcentralization of government, and to 
preserve what is unduly criticized, named a rugged 
individualism.” 

Reform may be needed, and reconstruction should 

be promoted, but wher these touch on the sanctities 

of the home, when they demand the segregation of 
the children from their parents, or their Faith, when 

it is demanded that we give our souls to the service 

of a pagan state, there is only one answer we Chris- 

tian people can make: it is an emphatic no. 

Adherence to Christian principles and obedience 
to Christian laws will save us from the depredations 
of an overcentralized state. But nothing else can 
avail us. In the words of the Archbishop, it is 
“either religion or the rod.” Christianity alone 
teaches man’s essential dignity as a son of God. 
Christianity alone proclaims that man has rights 
not derived from the state, but from God, that man 
has not been created for the state, but the state for 
man. These Christian principles are implicit in the 
Declaration and in the Constitution, and for years 
they were held in honor. But as we fall away from 
Christian teachings, the very foundation stones 
upon which our constitutional form of government 
has been reared, are undermined. 

May Almighty God enlighten our minds to know 
the works that lead to our truest prosperity. May 
He give us the wisdom that will keep our minds 
and hearts fixed upon them. “Without His concur- 
ring aid,” as Franklin said in the Constitutional 
Convention, “we shall succeed in this political build- 
ing no better than the builders of Babel.” 


CHRIST REIGNS 


COMPLETE destruction of the Catholic Church in 
Germany is the aim of the Nazi Government. That 
is the sum and substance of a report made to the 
Bishops on October 14 by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Equally plain is the purpose of the Nazi Govern- 
ment in Austria. The unchecked rioting in Vienna 
and the shameful attacks on Cardinal Innitzer, to- 
gether with legislation which attacks the Church’s 
legislation for Christian marriage and practically 
abolishes the teaching Orders of men and women, 
show that the aim of Hitler and his lieutenants in 
Austria is to carry on the persecution that has 
already disgraced Germany. 

No darker day has ever dawned over the Catho- 
lics of Germany and Austria. Their children are 
deprived of a Catholic education, the professions 
are practically closed to their young men, and often 
workingmen are unable to secure employment ex- 
cept on terms which imply denial of their Faith. 
Yet dark as is this day, there is justification for 
the Christian optimism which the Bishops of Aus- 
tria display in their Pastoral of September 19. 
Christ reigns and Christ shall triumph. 
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THE DANGEROUS PRAYER 


OUR grandmothers had more love of God than we, 
and more real faith in Him. Nothing but their faith 
and their love could have enabled them to treasure 
one of those voluminous old-fashioned prayer- 
books, usually styled a “Manual” and use it, day by 
day, without losing a whit of their spirituality. We, 
more critical, wish our vocal prayers to be “practi- 
cal.” We do not care to address Almighty God after 
the manner of a courtier humbly presenting a peti- 
tion to Louis XIV. Very probably our pious grand- 
mothers were eager to lay down their lives rather 
than commit the least sin, but if we were to put 
that in a prayer, we should be obliged to accuse 
ourselves of untruthfulness at our next confession. 

But there is a prayer which most of us repeat 
every day; the prayer which Our Lord Himself 
taught to the Apostles. When we say it with the 
intention of pleasing Almighty God, we shall not 
lack our reward. But why not try to understand it? 
For this “Our Father” is really a very dangerous 
prayer. 

To know why it is dangerous, we may turn to 
the Gospel according to Saint Mark, and ponder on 
verses 23 to 25 of the eighteenth chapter. Here we 
have one of the most striking of Our Lord’s para- 
bles, and it is striking because it is so very human. 
The story has been told again and again in the 
world’s history, and it will be repeated as long as 
men bear in their hearts an unwillingness to forgive 
those who have offended them. The servant who 
owed his lord a great sum besought mercy and re- 
ceived it, when he could not pay the debt on de- 
mand. Immediately thereafter, he laid hold on a 
fellow-servant who owed him a small sum, and 
throttled him and threw him into prison because 
he could not pay. This ruthless servant at once met 
retribution at the hands of his master, and Our 
Lord warns us that eternal punishment will be our 
lot, “if you forgive not everyone his brother from 
his heart.” 

Now let us return to the “Our Father.” When 
we pray, “forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us,” we assuredly put 
ourselves in peril, if our hearts are cold and unfor- 
giving. We actually challenge God to deal with us 
as we deal with our offending brethren. Do we 
really wish God to take up that challenge? 

When God forgives, He forgives and forgets. Our 
sin is as if it had never been. When we forgive, too 
often, alas, we remember! My sin ever rises up 
against me, mourned the Psalmist, but whatever 
rises up against us is our neighbor’s sin. Outwardly 
we forgive, but not from our hearts. Of course, I’ll 
speak to the fellow, we say; I won’t cut him, but I 
haven’t forgotten. And we await the day when we 
can repay evil, if evil it was, with evil. 

One whose heart is filled with wrath, one who is 
unwilling to forgive and to forget, should sedulously 
avoid saying the “Our Father.” As the words go, 
he calls down on himself God’s wrath. What he 
should do, by the grace of God, is to put himself in 
a state in which he can say this dangerous prayer, 
and mean every word of it. 








CHRONICLE 











WASHINGTON. Preparation for war was a much 
discussed topic at Washington. On October 13, 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board of twenty years ago, gave an interview 
to the press which probably created more excite- 
ment in Germany than it did in the United States. 
Mr. Baruch, noted for a gift of reticence equal to 
that of the late Colonel E. M. House, observed that 
Hitler was able to force the Munich agreement, 
simply because Germany was prepared for war 
while Great Britain and France were not, and 
pointed out “America is unprepared.” He qualified 
this statement by admitting that we had a good 
navy as a first line of defense. “But the army is not 
first-class, and we could not put a first-class army 
of 400,000 men in the field.” It is Mr. Baruch’s con- 
tention that this country should have a fully- 
equipped army of at least 400,000 men, as “an en- 
tirely defensive force, not an army ready to go to 
any foreign country.” He recommended that indus- 
try be surveyed with a view to war conditions, and 
that the navy be prepared to work in conjunction 
with the army. Mr. Baruch was at pains to insist 
that he represented the opinions of no one but him- 
self, but on the following day the President in- 
formed the press conferences that plans for the 
expansion of the army and navy had been under 
consideration for some time. A report might be 
made, he said, to Congress next January. 


EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. With pomp and the pre- 
scribed ceremonial, and with a grace that is all its 
own, the Queen City of the South greeted pilgrims 
from all over the United States who gathered on 
October 18 to begin the National Eucharistic Con- 
gress. The Legate appointed for the occasion by 
Pius XI was Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago. Attending the Congress were the Aposto- 
lic Delegate, the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, nearly a hundred members of the American 
Hierarchy, more than a thousand priests, and about 
100,000 of the laity. The Congress was addressed 
by Pius XI, and on October 17 President Roose- 
velt’s greetings to the delegates were read by Post- 
master-General James A. Farley. “May your pray- 
ers hasten the day,” wrote the President, “when 
both men and nations will bring their lives into con- 
formity with the teachings of Him Who is the way, 
the light, and the truth.” The Congress closed on 
October 20 with a Children’s Day, and a public 
demonstration in honor of the Most Blessed Eu- 
charist. 


LaBor. On October 18, the General Motors Cor- 


poration announced that it would re-employ 35,000 
workers, and rescind the pay cuts ranging from ten 


to thirty per cent made last February. President 
Martin, of the United Automobile Workers, said 
that the news was “heartening,” but doubted 
whether the Corporation could furnish work for 
so many men. On the same day, the executive board 
of the union ordered President Martin to purge his 
staff of “Lovestone” Communists, a group which 
is but mildly pink compared with the Stalinite 
Communists. Mr. Martin was expected to comply 
with the order, but to demand that all Communists 
of the Moscow stripe be likewise expelled. . . . Ex- 
tremely interesting testimony was being heard by 
the Dies Committee. It was said that orders had 
come to Communists in America to destroy the 
A. F. of L., and in an interview Congressman 
Thomas, of New Jersey, a member of the Commit- 
tee, complained that “wittingly or unwittingly the 
New Deal master minds had pawned themselves to 
the Communist strategists.”’. . . The committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to investigate the 
controversy between the railroads and the workers 
concluded its hearings on October 17, and was ex- 
pected to report within ten days. Should the recom- 
mendations be rejected by one or both parties, 
wage-cutting would be forbidden for thirty days, 
and the workers would be barred from striking. 


GERMANY’S GAINS. The conference of Ambassa- 
dors of the four Powers who had met at Munich 
finally dropped overboard on October 13 the plan 
of a plebiscite which had been advocated by the 
Italian Duce. Net gains for Hitler totaled up to 
11,583 square miles, a territory the size of Belgium, 
and 3,500,000 more population from Sudeten Ger- 
many, which, however, included a Czech minority 
variously estimated from 250,000 to 500,000 per- 
sons. This placed Germany, therefore, finally in the 
position of being the largest and most powerful 
nation on the European continent. The Fuehrer 
attempted the role of mediator in Central Europe 
between the Czechs and Hungarians who were 
glowering at one another across the Danube, re- 
ceiving the envoys of both those countries. The atti- 
tude of Hungary continued threatening and the 
mobilization of 200,000 more troops was ordered. 
Negotiations were begun between Great Britain 
and Germany for possible limitation of armaments. 
A scheme was reported whereby in exchange for 
the maintenance of the existing naval pact an air 
ratio would be established for Great Britain where- 
by Germany would have 100 per cent as compared 
with Great Britain’s 35 per cent in air armaments. 
... The religious situation became worse instead of 
better in Austria. Joseph Buerckel, Nazi Commis- 
sioner for Austria, announced on October 13 three 
measures against the Austrian Catholic Hierarchy 
as a result of what he said were “Church attacks 
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against the National Socialist Party and Adolph 
Hitler.” One of these was to turn a deaf ear to 
Catholic proposals for the release of Dr. Kurt Schu- 
schnigg, former Chancellor, who is in the custody 
of the German Secret Police. Herr Buerckel shout- 
ed defiance of Cardinal Innitzer and “the clerical 
politicians.” Discussions of the Schuschnigg matter, 
he said, had been broken off. The other two meas- 
ures he announced were: 1. “We have definitely 
decided not to permit any more preparatory schools 
for the priesthood.” These schools already had been 
forbidden, but negotiations were under way for a 
compromise; 2. “The amnesty for ‘religious poli- 
ticians,’ which we had planned in connection with 
the Sudetenland victory, must be postponed.” He 
blamed “Czechs and Jews” for the demonstration 
in favor of Cardinal Innitzer that touched off the 
Nazi mob violence the following night, and said the 
National Socialist Party had no responsibility in 
starting the disorder and that the responsible per- 
sons were punished. He bitterly attacked Cardinal 
Innitzer as a friend of the Jews. 


ENGLAND. Speaking at Sheffield, Sir John Simon, 
Chancelor of the Exchequer, gave indication that 
the Government contemplated some form of na- 
tional registration, with a view to universal ser- 
vice. . . . Preliminary negotiations were had by 
England and the Reich on limitation of air units, 
with signs that the latter would use the threat of 
disregard of the 1935 Anglo-German naval treaty 
to force comparative percentage air-limitation on 
the former. . . . October 16, Winston Churchill in a 
transcribed short-wave broadcast to the United 
States put the question whether the menace and 
barbarity of Nazism should be met by submission 
or resistance. He called for a mobilization of arms, 
ideals and the resurgence of public opinion in the 
democracies against the threat to humane ideals. 
Preparations for resistance against oppression is 
the sole guarantee, the finest and surest prospect 
of peace. . . . Meanwhile, the shadow of Palestine 
hung over a reconvening Cabinet meeting. It was 
rumored that partition would be abandoned and 
strongly hinted that future Jewish immigration 
would be forbidden. With 25,000 British troops in 
Palestine, Britain seemed ready to crush the stead- 
ily increasing danger of a revolt that seemed to be 
spreading among the Arabs. 


ITALY. In reply to the recent American note in- 
quiring about the position of Jewish American citi- 
zens in Italy, Count Ciano handed a document to 
Ambassador Phillips in Rome. Neither official dis- 
closed the contents or general tone of the note, but 
unofficial observers felt that the reply would satis- 
fy Washington. A second visitor to Count Ciano 
during the week was the Hungarian Minister, who 
Officially informed the Italian Government of the 
breakdown in negotiations between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia over the transfer of Czech terri- 
tories. The problem to be solved by the Fascist 
Government was whether to insist upon an imme- 
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diate reconvening of the Munich signatories to me- 
diate the differences or to await the expiration of 
the three-month interval previously agreed upon. 
Opinion inclined to favor an immediate conference; 
Mussolini was said to approve. 


SPAIN. A virtual stalemate prevailed along all 
fronts in the Civil War with minor skirmishes on 
the Ebro River sector by way of “feeler’’ move- 
ments. . . . With the departure of the first 12,000 
Italian volunteers from Cadiz in Nationa! Spain, 
arrangements for further withdrawal of Italian na- 
tionals were under way. .. . Rumors of impending 
peace negotiations continue to spread, with Great 
Britain and France acting as_ intermediaries. 
France’s services are believed acceptable to the 
Barcelona Government. Acute food shortage in 
Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia is said to be in- 
fluencing the Barcelona Government in lending a 
more willing ear to peace overtures. Burgos is re- 
ported determined that no amnesty be granted Red 
political leaders who were responsible for the car- 
nage of Rightest sympathizers in the early days of 
the war. 


EASTERN EuROPE. Quietly and unexpectedly, while 
all the world was occupied with the troubles of the 
Czechs and the Sudeten Germans, the Lithuanian 
question lifted up its head as a cause of discord in 
the totalitarian front. Nothing is more opportune 
to Nazi Germany’s vast plans of eastern expansion 
than a resurrected and politically united Ukrainian 
people, now buried for the greater part of their 
population in Soviet Russia’s rich grain lands, for a 
lesser part in Poland, for a minor but highly vital 
part—owing to its close western connections—in 
Carpatho-Ruthenia, Czechoslovakia’s eastern most 
province, for which autonomy is planned. The pres- 
ervation of this poorest and least-favored minority 
in the Czechoslovakian Republic became overnight 
a portentous threat to Poland, bent on keeping her 
large Ukrainian minority still as a minority, anx- 
iously fearing this western center of Ukrainia. On 
the other hand, the desire of Poland and Hungary 
for a common border was still blocked by this prov- 
ince of Carpatho-Ruthenia whose easterly thrust 
obliges Hungarians otherwise to pass through Ru- 
mania if they wish to reach Poland. Another cir- 
cumstance, too, favored preserving the integrity of 
the Carpatho-Ruthenian territory: the unwilling- 
ness of Rumania to be cut off from a Czechoslovak 
border. The tradition of the Little Entente by which 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia were 
united still persisted as did Rumania’s appreciation 
of the fact that a loss of a Czechoslovak border 
meant loss of direct access to Western Europe. Al- 
though Premier Joseph Beck, of Poland, visited 
King Carol of Rumania during the week, apparent- 
ly with the hope of drawing him into partnership 
with the joint plans of Hungary and Poland, Ru- 
mania remained cold to their absorption of Car- 
patho-Ruthenia, while the German Government 
was significantly lukewarm. 
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POPE AND JEWS 


EDITOR: I would like to note in your columns the 
words of the Holy Father to a group of Belgian pil- 
grims which were published in the London Tablet 
(September 24): 

Abraham is called our patriarch, our ancestor. 
Anti-Semitism is not compatible with the sublime 
reality of this text; it is a movement which we 
Christians cannot share. . . . No, it is not possible for 
Christians to take part in anti-Semitism. We are 
Semites spiritually. 

I note with alarm the growth of crude anti- 
Semitic feeling in certain Catholic quarters. Even 
a section of our press is tainted by it. The Holy 
Father has denounced godless Bolshevism. We hear 
much of this and rightly so. But he is also a great 
progressive. 

Pius XI has condemned false nationalism, the 
excesses and fallacies of racism and the burden and 
menace of armaments. He has pleaded for relax- 
ing the shackles which throttle fruitful tirade be- 
tween nations. Autarchy often leads to war. He 
strongly approves of state intervention to clear the 
slums, to protect collective bargaining, to end 
sweating and aid the helpless, unorganized labor- 
ing class through minimum-wage legislation. Pius 
XI is no reactionary. Laissez-faire is condemned by 
him as strongly as Marxism. 

We Catholics need a constructive program to 
meet the common front. It consists in applying 
Papal principles to concrete problems. Rabid na- 
tionalism, anti-Semitism, throttling tariffs have no 
place in Catholic Action. 

I add this: a careful check-up shows that the 
leading men in Soviet Russia today are not pre- 
dominantly Jewish. The Stalin regime is really 
nationalistic, using the common front as an agent 
of its foreign policy. 

Hitler smashed the Jews first, but the turn of 
Catholics and Protestants soon came. Goebbels and 
his ilk are not preferable even to Stalin and his 
followers. 

I wish to congratulate AMERICA on its admirable 
handling of the recent crisis, especially for the 
summing-up of the Czechoslovakian affair in the 
issue of October 8. 

LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 


RIGHT AND DUTY 


EDITOR: I assume that one of the basic needs of 
this country is an effective labor organization. I 
further assume that no effective labor organization, 
from a Catholic standpoint, is possible if the unions 
in this country are controlled by Left-wingers who 
aim at revolution rather than justice. 


If both of these assumptions are correct, the only 
conclusion possible is this: Catholic laymen, gen- 
erally speaking, are too muddle-headed to realize 
their position. Instead of leading the fight for la- 
bor organization, instead of joining labor organiza- 
tions in such numbers as to color the whole move- 
ment, instead of becoming vocal in every individual 
local union throughout the country, these same 
muddle-headed Catholic laymen will foolishly tell 
you that they would never join a union, because 
unions seem to be generally controlled, or at least 
guided, by Reds. 

Of course they are. And they will continue to be 
until Catholics and Catholic sympathizers become 
more active and more vocal in the affairs of the 
labor organizations. 

Successive Popes have defended the right of the 
working class (and remember “working class” in- 
cludes white-collar workers) to organize. But if we 
have the right to organize, we have also the duty 
so to organize that the best section of us will be in 
control and will be able to direct policies. This 
means, simply, that a good Catholic should pride 
himself on being a good union man. 

Address Withheld W. R. 


COMPLIMENTS 


EDITOR: Every thinking person admits that we 
of the present age have fallen on troublous times of 
a peculiar nature. More than once the Supreme 
Pontiff has stressed this unhappy fact, and, indeed, 
this unfortunate state of affairs becomes more ap- 
parent every day. 

The present is surely a time when Catholics, old 
and young, stand in need of guidance to detect false 
principles insidiously and attractively inculcated; to 
discern lying propaganda systematically and cun- 
ningly carried on by mercenaries and worse; to sift 
out from cablegrams and news items the mass of 
hideous untruth they often contain and to supply 
the vast amount of truth they frequently omit or 
suppress; to perceive what is innocent or whole- 
some or recreational on screen and stage and to 
realize what is dangerous or seductive or subversive 
of morals and authority or what is but poorly veiled 
propaganda on behalf of despicable causes which 
are depicted as heroic ideals! 

Thank God, Catholics are blessed with such guid- 
ance from many quarters. But I wish, by this letter, 
to pay a grateful tribute of appreciation to one in 
particular, and that is AMERICA, than which I have 
not yet seen, in any part of the English-speaking 
world, a better, an abler or a more courageous 
Catholic review of the week. Many there are who 
will echo these sentiments, and I could promptly 
quote Bishops who heartily endorse them. 
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I should like, in particular, to thank AMERICA 
for the splendid campaign of truth it has carried on, 
and is still waging, for Nationalist Spain, which is 
so bitterly misrepresented and so fiercely maligned 
by the “occult forces” that control an appallingly 
large section of the secular press. And I may add 
that many Catholics are of opinion that it is high 
time to treat with supreme contempt any so-called 
Catholic periodical that maintains an inglorious 
neutrality on the painful conflict between tradi- 
tional Spanish Christian civilization and imported 
Bolshevist barbarism. 

In the Archdiocese of Sydney all priests insert in 
their daily Mass the following prayer for Catholic 
Spain in its struggle against Red ruthlessness: 
“Shatter, O Lord, we beseech Thee, the pride of our 
enemies; and by the power of Thy right hand lay 
low their haughtiness.” Of that prayer no true 
Catholic can complain, for it is found in the Roman 
Missal. Australian Catholics, like millions of sincere 
fellow-Catholics across the Pacific, will continue to 
utter that or some similar supplication with faith 
and trust and ardor until the Cross of Christ once 
more shines gloriously and triumphantly over the 
Iberian Peninsula. 


Sydney, Australia. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 


RANK AND FILE 


EDITOR: The recent call of Archbishop McNicolas 
for a united, informed and articulate laity for the 
Church in America strikes a note of vital impor- 
tance. In spite of beautiful institutions—colleges, 
churches and rectories—the Church in the modern 
world is not in a strong position against the forces 
of the new paganism without an informed, united, 
loyal and articulate laity. 

The matter is of grave importance, for where 
there are large masses of laity whose active public 
Catholicism is confined to a rather hurried attend- 
ence at Mass on Sundays and holy days, the army 
of Christ is weak indeed in its rank and file—re- 
gardless of the fact that the leaders of the Church 
are setting such good example. 

Quincy, Mass. WILLIAM E. KERRISH 


CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


EDITOR: Since it is predicted that the next session 
of Congress will amend or abolish the Federal 
Reserve Act, which governs the issue of our money, 
your readers may appreciate a description of how 
our money now originates. Our medium of ex- 
change can be divided into: 1. Interest-free money 
or Government money; and 2. Debt money or bank 
money. 

Government Money: 1. Gold coins (recalled 
March 6, 1933). 2. Silver. 3. Subsidiary coin. 4. Gold 
certificates (backed dollar for dollar with gold at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky; since April 5, 1933, illegal 
for private citizens to hold these; the Treasury 
issues them to the Federal Reserve Banks for re- 
serve purposes). 5. Silver certificates (backed dol- 
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lar for dollar with silver). 6. United States Notes 
(greenbacks; $450,000,000 issued by Lincoln during 
the Civil War; $346,681,000 now in circulation; 
backed by $150,000,000 in gold). 7. Treasury Notes 
of 1890 (issued to buy silver; backed with silver; 
now being retired; still a million dollars outstand- 
ing). 

Bank Money: 1. Check-book money of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks (issued in exchange for com- 
mercial paper or United States bonds; amount of 
issue entered on books as “Deposits”; thirty-five 
per cent of this deposit must be reserved in Gov- 
ernment money). 2. Check-book money of member 
banks (issued in exchange for commercial paper or 
United States bonds; amount of issue entered on 
books as “Deposits”; ten per cent of this deposit 
must be reserved in commercial paper or Govern- 
ment money as part of the “Deposits” of Federal 
Reserve Bank). 3. National Bank Notes (issued by 
member banks and backed with United States 
bonds of equal value, deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States). 4. Federal Reserve Bank 
Notes (issued by Federal Reserve Banks and 
packed with United States bonds of equal value). 
5. Federal Reserve Notes (issued by Federal Re- 
serve Banks; backed with one hundred per cent 
commercial paper and forty per cent gold certifi- 
cates). 

Explanation: A business man wiskes to borrow 
$10,000. Gives banker his personal note or mort- 
gage on his business. Banker then makes the fol- 
lowing entry in his ledger: Assets or Deposits, 
$10,000; Liabilities, $10,000, and gives the business 
man a check book and a bank book showing the 
$10,000 deposit. Since the bank’s deposits and the 
country’s medium of exchange have now increased 
by $10,000, the banker must increase his reserve 
deposit at the Federal Reserve Bank by sending to 
this bank another business man’s note worth $1,000 
or $1,000 in Government money. Until the business 
man pays his debt of $10,000 and thus decreases 
the country’s medium of exchange by $10,000, the 
Federal Reserve Bank must not touch thirty-five 
per cent of its deposit, or $350. This must be in 
Government money. Thus $350 in free money and 
$10,000 in commercial paper backs $10,000 in debt 
money. 

Should it be the Government that is borrowing, 
the process is exactly the same. The bank gets the 
Government bond and its coupons, the Government 
gets the check book. If the Government or business 
man wants cash rather than a check book, the 
member bank (member of the Federal Reserve 
System) will deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States a $10,000 Government bond and re- 
ceive $10,000 in National Bank Notes. The bank 
pays a small fee for the printing. Or the member 
bank will deposit the Government bond in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and receive $10,000 in Federal 
Reserve Bank Notes. Or the member bank will de- 
posit $10,000 in commercial paper and $4,000 in 
gold certificates in the Federal Reserve Bank and 
it will thereupon receive $10,000 in Federal Re- 
serve Notes. 


San Francisco, Calif. GEORGE STEVENSON 
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MOLIERE’S COOK. 


A CRITIC IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 


THEODORE 


MAYNARD 








EVERYBODY has heard the story of how Jean- 
Baptiste Poquelin, the great actor and dramatist, 
better known as Moliére, used to read his plays to 
his cook. I do not know where the story is origi- 
nally told, or what authority there is for it; it may 
have no real foundation. But as it is like Alfred and 
the Cakes, and Ulysses and the Sirens—that is to 
say, a fable in general circulation—I may use it for 
the making of a few comments. 

In the first place, it was told only because it 
seemed very unusual—like little George Washing- 
ton’s inability to tell a lie. Assuming that it is true, 
people considered it extremely odd of Moliére to 
pick out his cook for the purpose when he might 
have easily found a literary man or (perhaps bet- 
ter still for this purpose) an actor. Instead he went 
to his cook—and the world has wondered and 
laughed. 

Now I confess that I do not know whether the 
cook was a man or a woman, but (as no doubt the 
cook was a specially good one) I presume he was 
of the male sex. Not that that matters a great deal, 
except for my convenience in referring to him. 
That Moliére chose him for this private premiére 
may mean that he was an exceptionally intelligent 
man (for a cook); or that Moliére was in such a 
hurry to get an audience that he took the cook, 
because the cook was always available; or merely 
that he wanted to have some human being before 
him—any human being would have done equally 
well—as it is quite a different matter to read to 
somebody else, no matter who it may be, than to 
one’s self. This last is, I understand, the generally 
accepted theory. 

That the cook was an artist, in his own way, I 
can readily believe; all good cooks are. And the arts 
all having an underlying unity—even the humble 
art of cookery being not altogether unrelated to 
that of the high-and-mightiness of dramatic com- 
position—a cook would serve instead of a profes- 
sional critic. All the same I don’t believe that that 
was in Moliére’s mind at all—at any rate not as the 
prime motive. But there is this to be said in its 
favor: in all countries of that time there was a 
general appreciation of literature such as universal 


education seems to have destroyed. Thus, I have 
seen Spanish working-men listening for hours on 
end to one of their number reading a book of son- 
nets, with an attention that most Americans would 
give only to the funnies or the more lurid Sunday 
supplements. Let us credit the cook with some 
amount of literary appreciation. 

On the other hand, there is the possibility that 
the author, elated by just having finished a play, 
felt himself bursting with excitement and wanted 
to know at once how it sounded, and how a man of 
decent intelligence would take it. I have known a 
poet who, the moment after he had finished a lyric, 
would ring up a friend (he had no cook) to read it 
to him over the telephone. The method was far 
from satisfactory, but it shows how some writers 
feel they have to get immediate criticism. Even 
Emily Dickinson, though she did not publish her 
poems during her lifetime, sent them at once over 
to the adjoining house to her sister. And Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, though he also kept his extraor- 
dinary poems a secret from the public (knowing as 
he did that the public of his time would laugh at 
them) always submitted them to two or three 
chosen friends for criticism. But he did not choose 
the cook, nor even any of his fellow-Jesuits for this 
office of listener and critic. His critics were other 
poets. 

That is the normal way, though no rule can be 
laid down as to the actions of people so unaccount- 
able as literary people. Some are expansive about 
their work, and are perfectly willing to exhibit it 
even in its embryo stages; others are very secre- 
tive. Thus Bancroft (I believe it was Bancroft) 
used to slip his manuscript into a drawer whenever 
he heard anybody coming, and would be found nib- 
bling at (of all things in the world!) a piece of soap 
when anybody entered the room. He ate soap on 
the rather quaint principle that it was necessary to 
keep clean inside as well as out. 

Other authors showed themselves extremely in- 
different to criticism. Thus Johnson often wrote an 
essay for the Rambler while the printer’s devil was 
waiting for it downstairs. And once Boswell, when 
he asked that he might have a look at what had 
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been written, got the reply: “Sir, why should you 
read over what I haven’t even read over myself?” 
In the same way Gilbert Chesterton, who also had 
a way of leaving things until the last minute, has 
been known to dictate an article over the telephone 
to the offices of the Daily News, composing it on 
the spur of the moment. And indeed, nearly all his 
work was nothing but conversation, heard first by 
his secretary. 

But there has been a Moliérish touch about other 
authors I have known. For instance George Ster- 
ling used to go around with his pockets stuffed with 
typewritten copies of his latest poems, and one of 
these he always gave to his friends at parting, 
never asking but nevertheless (I imagine) hoping 
that a letter of criticism would follow. And Edwin 
Arlington Robinson was almost as pleased at the 
interest a mail-carrier or a waiter expressed in his 
work as he was when he heard that he was the sub- 
ject of a course of lectures at the Sorbonne. In his 
case a friend—not a writer, though a man of some 
literary taste—was commissioned with the trying 
duty of reading Robinson’s poems, some of which 
were very long, aloud to him. The poet wanted to 
concentrate on listening; he did his own criticism. 
But I am sure that he never read any of his poems 
to anybody. Though I knew him intimately, only 
once did he show me a sonnet that he had just pro- 
duced, and then that was not so much to get my 
opinion upon the poem itself as to ask whether the 
title he had given it (and under which it was print- 
ed) would, in my judgment, be understood by its 
readers. 

I confess to being a bit Moliérish myself in this 
matter. If I have never read anything to my cook, 
that is no doubt partly because I was not lucky 
enough to have Moliére’s cook at my disposal. But 
I am perfectly ready—probably my friends will 
say, far too ready—to read what I have written to 
anybody of reasonable education and intelligence, 
though (and here I am un-Moliérish) I much prefer 
to find somebody who is of the literary profession 
willing to suffer this infliction. And again I am un- 
Moliérish to the extent of thinking it better that 
the selected victim should read to himself what I 
have written than have it read by me, for as I 
know that I can read even bad poetry so as to make 
it sound fairly good, I am not able to get real criti- 
cism unless I remove all adventitious aids. Besides, 
when (as sometimes happens) other people want 
to read me their poems, I am unable to give any 
solid judgment until I have had the opportunity 
of going over the lines slowly with my eye. My 
inner ear is then able to test them at the same 
time. 

Which of course means that any author—unless 
he is inordinately shy, or inordinately vain—feels 
=ncertain of his work until some external approval 
is received. Further, he is not merely seeking for 
approval (though he hopes he will get it), unless 
he happens to be one of those amateur duffers who 
are content with nothing less than lavish applause. 
What he wants to discover is whether there is some 
flaw, either in sense or structure or sentiment or 
sound, that has escaped his own attention. He 
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knows very well that, while a piece of work is still 
“warm,” he is inclined to regard it as the best thing 
he has ever written—therefore, if he is a sensible 
man, his judgment tends to distrust his natural 
vanity. 

No doubt this was what was in Moliére’s mind. 
Being an actor, he knew that he had an advantage 
in “putting things over” in a reading. But he also 
knew that other actors would also have the same 
advantage. His cook, to him, represented the aver- 
age intelligent man, and of such men his audience 
would be composed. The cook, too, being neither an 
actor nor a dramatist, would be free from profes- 
sional envy, and also from professional sycophancy. 
His job did not depend upon his ability to offer 
criticism, but to cook. An impartial judgment might 
therefore be expected from him, and a sound judg- 
ment. There was at least as much humility as con- 
ceit in Moliére’s curious method—and as much 
common sense as either. 

But, of course, there were special reasons in 
Moliére’s case; he was a dramatist, and all that he 
was writing was going to be spoken upon the stage 
before an audience. This does not happen with a 
novelist, and rarely with a critic or essayist, except 
when he intends to use what he writes first as a 
lecture. And the historian, if he lectures at all, must 
completely recast and condense his book. As for the 
poet, though he can sometimes find a group of peo- 
ple willing to put up with a recital, his verses are 
practically never adapted for such purposes, and 
when he does read in public, he is only too likely to 
do it abominably badly, either mumbling, or sing- 
songing, or declaiming. Only one poet of our time 
composed with the direct object of being heard by 
an audience; that is, only one poet has been a bard. 
And that poet is Vachel Lindsay. He gave “stage 
directions” in the margins of all his printed books, 
but nobody who has not seen and listened to him 
in action has any complete idea of what his poetry 
was like. I have before me his Golden Whales of 
California, and in it, against a section of “The 
Daniel Jazz,”’ which he recited one evening in my 
house, he has written: “Repeat three times.” When 
he recited that poem in London and came to the 
line 

“Grrrrrrrrrrr©’©r:©§©\rr”’ 
he had to stop and say to his audience, who were 
supposed to join in it with him, “That’s roaring 
like ladies. Now I want you to do it again and this 
time roar like lions.” 

I am sure that he would have been glad to have 
tried this, or any other poem, on his cook. For, as a 
matter of fact, before he had published anything at 
all, he used to take long walking tours, asking, 
wherever he happened to be, for a night’s lodging 
and offering to pay for it either with some work 
next morning, or to preach a sermon, or to recite 
some of his poems. In many a lonely farmhouse his 
Rhymes Traded for Bread were listened to long 
before the world had heard of him as a poet. The 
hill-billies he encountered were far less equipped as 
literary judges than Moliére’s cook; if they, never- 
theless, served him well, we may be sure that Mo- 
liére was well advised in the choice he made. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Carl Van Doren. The Vik- 

ing Press. $3.75 
A KIND Providence bestowed a galaxy of statesmen 
upon our embryonic and youthful nation. Possibly their 
combined genius has not been duplicated: Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, Adams, the Carrolls, Wil- 
son, Franklin! The latter was their patriarch; seventy 
years of age when he imperiled his neck to the Tory 
hangman by signing the Declaration of Independence. 
Dying at eighty-four, he had given the best of the inter- 
vening years to his country. Franklin may not have been 
the greatest statesman of the group, as he was not its 
greatest man morally. He was not a Lincoln, to skip to 
the greatest modern. Yet Franklin was the most diversi- 
fied, many-sided of our statesmen, and the greatest 
American Ambassador. 

A “Poor Richard” when he started a printer’s career, 
Benjamin made a modest fortune as a journalist and 
author. Gradually he became an outstanding scientist of 
the century. Having refused a college training, he later 
learned four foreign languages, and was “doctored” by 
Oxford and Cambridge; he composed aphorisms which 
have become part of our language; he helped in the 
changing of the latter from a stilted form into its limpid 
naturalness; he wrote his autobiography, which is pre- 
scribed reading for college students of today. He antici- 
pated economic theories of our day. He helped to found 
the first German-American newspaper, the first subscrip- 
tion library, the American Philosophical Society, the 
embryonic University of Pennsylvania. He was probably 
the first American cartoonist. He organized our national 
and the international postal system. And nature gave 
him a cheerful disposition! His company was sought in 
Europe and at home. He was a charming conversation- 
alist; never a bore, except possibly when in the absence 
of phonographic records, he insisted on entertaining 
others with his self-made “armonica.” Possibly he in- 
vented the instrument, as he did bi-focal glasses and the 
Franklin stove. 

Benjamin as a young man joined the Freemasons. Of 
them he wrote to his worrying mother: “.. . they are 
in general a very harmless sort of people, and have no 
principles or practices that are inconsistent with religion 
and good manners.” Years later, he was Grand Master 
of a French lodge. He seems, however, to have regarded 
such connections as diplomatically useful. In religion he 
became an eclectic: “ ... at the last day we shall not 
be examined what we thought but what we did.” Un- 
fortunately, he could not have condoned his sexual im- 
moralities throughout his long life even by that easy 
standard. 

During an acrimonious session of the Constitutional 
Convention, Franklin moved that the sessions thereafter 
be opened with prayer, declaring: “ ... the longer I live 
the more convincing proofs I see of this truth: that God 
governs in the affairs of men.” He did not believe in the 
divinity of Christ. Dying, he had no thought of prepar- 
ing to meet his Creator. Franklin was not a religious 
man, but neither was he a deist, despite the penchant of 
biographers today to label as such all statesmen of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

Franklin’s official or unofficial diplomatic services dur- 
ing a quarter of a century were his greatest contribution 
to the United States. While Jefferson declared that seven 
years abroad spoiled an American for the diplomatic 
services of his country, he distinctly excepted Franklin. 
Despite Benjamin’s charming personality, his easy tol- 


erance of people and things, the many beguiling tempta- 
tions of foreign officers and flattery of strangers, he was 
first and last a loyal son and scrupulous representative 
of his native land, the shrewd and the true American. 

Perhaps the most trying period for him was from 
1765-1775, when he was the unofficial representative to 
England from the colonies. He professed conciliation, 
yet he wisely sent the Hutchinson letters to Boston with 
their sure-fire of revolutionary combustion. He twisted 
the British lion’s tail by publishing in London news- 
papers his salty satires, Edict of the King of Prussia 
and Rules by Which a Great Empire May Be Reduced 
to a Small One. After signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Franklin went to France as one of our three 
commissioners. Had he been captured on the high seas, 
he would have been hanged for treason. Soon he became 
Minister Plenipotentiary. A grateful America appreciates 
how much her independence is due te French help, and 
much of it through Franklin, our greatest diplomat! 
His influence in the Constitutional Convention can be 
summarized in the complaint of a contemporary news- 
paper: “The hypothesis that General Washington and 
Dr. Franklin made the Constitution was too strong an 
argument in the minds of many to suffer them to ex- 
amine, like freemen, for themselves.” 

Carl Van Doren follows the chronological and descrip- 
tive method, based on historical research rather than on 
the interpretative and analytical. He gives apt passages 
from Benjamin’s Autobiography, and it is not detracting 
from Van Doren to say that in such excerpts the human 
Franklin appears most natural. Van Doren’s own style 
is pleasing and appropriate. When our Government 
abandons its ridiculous party politics system of appoint- 
ing diplomats and establishes the Benjamin Franklin 
School of Yankee diplomacy, this valuable textbook will 
be at hand. DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


A GRAND STORY 
BEAUTIFULLY TOLD 


ALL THIS, AND HEAVEN Too. By Rachel Field. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
WHEN you discover nowadays a novel that dares to 
dispense with the sensational, in order to depict life 
with its substantial intensities rather than in a series 
of abnormalities, you have a gauntlet flung at the cur- 
rent mode, in challenge that is healthy and altogether 
reassuring. Rachel Field has defied the modern con- 
vention. She has given us the story of Henriette Des- 
portes, a French governess, caught up in the eddies of 
circumstance until with Greek inevitability she holds 
the center of the world’s stage in a tragedy that kills 
a kingdom, and worse than that, breaks a dozen hearts. 
Practically outlawed, the heroine, neither pretty nor 
glamorous, but altogether real, seeks forgetfulness and 
freshness of outlook in New England. A happy mar- 
riage, a host of friends and a history-making era bring 
out from the fragments of her reputation and her career, 
a verve and sparkle which a convention-bound Old World 
had dulled. She wins “all this,” and if honesty and honor 
are enough, “heaven too.” 

The story purports to be a composite of history, diary 
and legend. French and American revolutions play an 
important part in its denouement. Brilliant personali- 
ties are introduced and some. of them remain with the 
reader in clean-cut remembrance. Bryant, Cooper, Fanny 
Kemble, Harriet Stowe and the Field family into which 
Henriette marries, all play their part in the happy end- 
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ing of the woman who had known the horrors of jealousy 
in the intimacies of a French Ducal family, and had 
heard her name hissed in execration through the bars 
of her French prison cell. It is an absorbing tale, told 
without hysterics, beautifully controlled, and vividly dis- 
tinctive in language. 

There is fine literary power in the author’s interpre- 
tation of mood. She can color a garden or a season, a 
dawn or a city until they darken with Henriette’s worry, 
or shine through her happiness. It is remarkable how 
Paris lowers and how the Berkshires tingle—remark- 
able because Rachel Field has dominated place by per- 
sonality, and, alive as she is to the beauties of sky and 
field and flowers, has never exhibited them to us, until 
they have been tempered by the emotions of the book’s 
characters. She tells what they see and feel. 

There are minor weaknesses. The Catholic faith is 
not maligned, but it is manifested as traditionally senti- 
mental and hypocritical in the few passages that deal 
with it. The murder mystery on which all the action 
pivots is left with too many dangling threads. Perhaps 
the long-deferred romance of Henriette needed to be 
handled with some aloofness and lack of passion, but 
it reads here as too coldly calculated. And the last third 
of the story is too crowded with episode, people and 
cable-laying to balance the splendid internal develop- 
ment of Henriette Desportes in her earlier circumscribed 
years. Call them weaknesses! Against the solid dignity, 
drama, compression, soul-searching they are almost 
negligible. They are lost in the ultimate impression—a 
grand story, beautifully told. RAYMOND J. McINNIS 
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THIS IS DEMOCRAC 
Yale qt ve 


pInAviA. By Marquis W. Childs. 

Press. $2.50 bs ; wer 
THE AUTHOR of Sweden, The Middle Way, presents 
another valuable study. The book is timely for two rea- 
sons; it portrays in miniature the identical labor prob- 
lems which vex us here at home; it points cut a way to 
their solution. Labor leadership in these little countries 
has been honest, intelligent, unselfish. In spite of an 
undercurrent of Marxian principles, there has been little 
rowdyism and violence, and no racketeering. Labor in 
Scandinavia is alive and goes to school. There are schools 
to train leaders, schools to enlighten the worker, schools 
to teach trades. Labor has steadily won an increase in 
real wages; it has established almost entirely the ver- 
tical or industrial union and has accepted collective 
bargaining as a national institution; and if it has failed 
to abolish the strike and the lockout, it is because, be- 
ing strongly individualistic, both sides of industry have 
been stubbornly opposed to granting added power to the 
state. 

Thus, during fifty years of industrialization, Scan- 
dinavia has fought its way by the historic method of 
trial and error and suffering to what is in many respects 
a corporative society. Mussolini in Italy has organized 
from the top by pressure methods; Salazar in Portugal 
has followed a milder and middle course of persuasion; 
but the Northern countries have organized from the 
bottom upwards. Hence, their ideology and their insti- 
tutions are not ready-made, but of slow growth, and 
so of tougher fiber. 

Curiously enough, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, in the 
order named, have led the world in labor disputes and 
in the loss of man-days per thousand industrial work- 
ers during the decade from 1927 to 1937. They have had 
to learn by hard experience. At last, their leaders realize 
that there can be no further increase in real wages 
without a corresponding increase in the production of 
national wealth; and the welfare of labor demands a 
closer coordination between the wage scales of the dif- 
ferent industries; that the wages of the unskilled must 
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be scaled upward and the farmer put on a parity with 
industry. 

The book! is filled with object lessons. We cite only 
one. Sweden subsidized surplus farm exports. Professor 
Myrdal challenged this apparent export surplus, showed 
that it existed ai the cost of malnutrition and low liv- 
ing standards at home, pointed out that the birth rate 
in Sweden is about thirty per cent below the minimum 
level required to maintain a stationary population. Next, 
with a pamphlet he shocked the country into action. But 
the story is too long to tell. Gerorce T. EBERLE 


GREEN Wor.Lps. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $3 
THIS is Maurice Hindus’ story of the early part of his 
life in two widely different worlds, in a tiny Russian 
village, and in a northern New York farming com- 
munity. Born of an improvident father and a sturdy 
peasant mother who was left widowed with a growing 
family, Mr. Hindus lived for thirteen years the life of a 
Jewish boy in an orthodox Russian village, with its 
fears, superstitions, and petty thievery, its multitudinous 
beggars and corrupt officials. 

Pressed by economic circumstances and lured by rain- 
bow stories of fabulous American wealth, the Hindus 
family sought their pot of gold on the other side of the 
world. Wide-eyed, the boy of thirteen wandered through 
the streets of New York and marveled at the people, 
the customs, and the luxury that outdid the stories of 
even the wildest village dreamer. Failing, however, to 
find employment in the city, Maurice journeyed to Mt. 
Brookville in upper New York and worked there as a 
farm hand to Jim Hoyt for four years. Here he was 
introduced to what to him was the real America. Tacked 
on to the end of the book is a section, in itself illuminat- 
ing but cetracting from the unity of the story, on Mr. 
Hindus’ successive journeys home to revolutionized Rus- 
gia.itt is illurcinjating because in these days when the city 
oe gyosedw ancs the, cultural revolution are the topics of 

sh irchZit is, §ovel to View the agricultural revolution 
ii tite forgotte Russian village through the eyes of an 
e = wy remembering the poverty and _ sub- 
servience of His boyhood, has seen the agricultural 
miracle @f the new world. Pau. L. O’CoNNOoR 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOK CASE 


PROBABLY because the month begins with All Saints 
and leaves us, so to speak, on the threshold of Christ- 
mas, November seems to be a favorite month with 
students of hagiology. Volume XI of Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints, November (Kenedy, $2.75) originally com- 
piled by Alan Butler, and edited and revised by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. and Donald Attwater, contains several 
additions to Butler’s text, with a few of his notices dis- 
carded. Among the additions are Saints and Beati from 
the Irish, Welsh and English calendars. The critical re- 
vision is especially to be noticed in the November vol- 
ume. 

From its title you might think that Novices of Our 
Lord by a Master of Novices (Kenedy, $2) is meant re- 
servedly for novices; but the fact is that it is an ascetical 
work for all Religious. Translated from the French, it 
gives first of all a couple of chapters on the Religious 
life, after which come twelve chapters devoted to each 
of the twelve Apostles, who are considered in the light 
of novices under the mastership of the Divine Master 
of Novices. Directives for Catholic Action (Central Ve- 
rein Press Bureau) is a valuable collection of documen- 
tation, consisting largely of letters written by Pope Pius 
XI. An outline for the study of Catholic Action is in- 
cluded, with detailed references to all the Papal docu- 
ments contained in the text. 

Morals Makyth Man (Longmans, $2.50) is by Father 














Gerald Vann, O.P., and it postulates the ethic of Saint 
Thomas as a preliminary to a study of modern social 
problems. Reasoning with accurate care from first prin- 
ciples to minute conclusions, Father Vann entertainingly 
treats of peace and war, marriage and morals, national- 
ism and internationalism. Naturalism in American Edu- 
cation, by Geoffrey O’Connell (Benziger, $2.75), is a thesis 
which maintains that the philosophy of naturalism was 
introduced into American education in the eighteenth 
century, and that it is a dominant factor in educational 
thought and practice today. That proposition is proved 
by the writer, who provides his thesis with an extensive 
bibliography. 

Scott Buchanan, who is the author of The Doctrine of 
Signatures (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75), groans a trifle under 
the tyranny of words. His idea is that practical scien- 
tists and theorizers, that is, medical men and philoso- 
phers, are faced by such important common problems, 
that unless they adopt his remedy they are faced with 
disaster. The remedy is to follow Plato, Aristotle and 
Galen who, so the author declares, established the dem- 
onstrative power of form and matter in biological and 
medical science. There is an appreciable haziness as to 
what the author means by “Signatures.” More than nine 
hundred pages go to the make-up of Abraham Epstein’s 
Insecurity: A Challenge to America (Random House, 
$4). This is a second revised edition of the 1933 work, 
and is a study of social insurance in the United States 
and abroad, with a complete analysis of the Social Se- 
curity Act. It covers very adequately the whole ground 
of social insurance and pensions. 

Our Ships, by the Editors of Fortune (Oxford Univ. 
Press, $2.75), may be a work of fiction, or it may be not. 
Its authors themselves seem to be a bit doubtful about 
it. There are no sea thrills in it, but there is a good deal 
about the grievances of seamén; the subsidy urge of the 
shipping magnates is by no means overlooked; and the 
leftist maritime union leaders. appear to be credited with 
a distinct altruism. But just how far the book is enter- 
tainment, and how far serious study, it would seem that 
the editors of /grtune had not made up their collective 
mind. Dr. —e uckstein is not a food faddist, and his 
Eat and Keep (Emerson Books, $1) does not encour- 
age food faddism. It lets in some light on the subject of 
scientific secrets of diet and, as this column sees it, ut- 
ters words of the profoundest wisdom as to the benefi- 
cent effects of a couple of gentle snifters. 

Murder in a little Massachusetts village is the subject 
of Wilbur Daniel Steele’s Sound of Rowlocks (Harper, 
$2.50). If you are at all acquainted with Nantucket and 
its inhabitants, you may find the author’s picturization 
not always convincing, nor the excitement of the narra- 
tion sustaining. There is a slight love motif, and the 
book is well written, even if the plot does here and there 
give signs of literary vitamin deficiency. Father Cold- 
stream, by Julian Duguid (Appleton-Century, $2.50), is a 
Jesuit missionary in the Paraguay Reductions, and his 
creator is an ardent admirer of the physical heroism 
and strenuous discipline of the Paraguay missionaries. 
There are all the makings of a good novel here, but the 
author seems to know so very little about either the 
Catholic Church or the spiritual power that urges on 
her missionaries, that what might have been a thrilling 
story fades for lack of vitality. 

Edith Sitwell is graced with no little literary talent, 
but it is not altogether clear what she was after when 
she wrote I Live Under a Black Sun (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50). This tale abounds in characters, but its plot has 
the unfortunate faculty of dithering about all over the 
place. If you should be on the lookout for thrill, then you 
possibly will be disappointed in Man’s Estate by M. E. 
Ince (Stackpole, $2.50), unless you can discover a thrill 
in a four-year-old brat, whose temper is tempered by a 
chill on the liver. Rather expect something with a bo- 
vine-like complacency. For this is a quiet, gently mean- 
dering story about a young gentleman, who patiently 
suffers the shortcomings of his own family, and by his 
placid virtues endears himself to all those who are privi- 
leged to come in contact with him. THE GLANCER 


THEATRE 








KISS THE BOYS GOOD-BYE. The plays of Miss Clare 
Boothe have an odd effect on some of us. Personally, in 
an unusual, wide social experience in many and varying 
circles, I have never met the really loathesome groups 
of human beings she shows us. In her play The Women 
there was exactly one decent and likeable person. In her 
new play, Kiss the Boys Good-bye, presented by Brock 
Pemberton at Henry Miller’s Theatre, there is not even 
one. Miss Booth devotes her energy, which she makes a 
display of in the form of rapid-fire dialog, to exposing 
the foibles and weaknesses of her characters of both 
sexes. The result is boring and thoroughly lacking in 
spontaneousness. 

I have met an occasional individual of the type Miss 
Boothe presents. Never, in this or any other country or 
in any human circle, have I met an entire group of per- 
sons who, as week-end guests in a friend’s house, are 
from start to finish deliberately, abominably and vul- 
garly rude to their hostess and to all their fellow guests. 
Miss Boothe’s characters are exactly that. Also, all of 
them try desperately to be clever and amusing, and suc- 
ceed only at intervals. The redeeming character, as the 
author sees her, is Lindy Lou Bethany—young, pretty 
and proud of having in her veins the best blood of the 
old South. She has come to New York to get a moving 
picture job, and she is hurled into the lion’s den of a 
New York week-end party, where from beginning to end 
she is deliberately baited in wise-cracking, smart-alec 
fashion by her incredible fellow guests. The whole con- 
versation, which is characterized by its coarse vulgarity 
and borders on the obscene, deserves the sharpest 
criticism. 

At last, realizing that they have combined to get rid 
of her by intolerable rudenesses, she runs amuck among 
them. Believe it or not, Miss Boothe’s idea of what an 
aristocratic and thoroughbred Southern girl would do in 
such a situation is then illustrated in the “big scene” of 
the play. The “perfect lady” of the South hurls herself 
across the stage head on, butts in the stomach the most 
objectionable of her fellow guests, and sends him hur- 
tling across the living room, where he lies doubled up 
with agony on the floor. Then, her back to the wall, she 
delivers an oration on the character and manners of her 
fellow guests which is so much worse than anything they 
could say that it robs them of further speech. Here 
Helen Claire plays her réle with considerable abandon 
that does manage to relieve, somewhat, but not quite, 
the monotony of the whole. 

At this point, of course, the play—which began as a 
comedy—has degenerated into sheer farce. So the author 
throws in for good measure a bed-room scene of an 
attempted seduction, and a near-killing. By this time the 
play has become a melodrama, if it can be classified as 
anything. 

There is no denying, however, that a large number of 
spectators seem enraptured by Miss Boothe’s humor and 
characterization, and that the play promises to be a hit; 
that it is admirably acted by the entire company, and 
directed by Antoinette Perry with her usual skill. The 
title, it should be mentioned in passing, has no possible 
suggestion of or bearing on the plot or on any of the 
various episodes in the piece, but perhaps that is not 
important. It could, with equal relevance, be used as a 
sub-title for Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The work and personality of Helen Claire as Lindy 
Lou is another story. She seems to like the part, though 
I cannot think she really does. Certainly she throws her- 
self into it with a fine abandon and a brilliance of acting 
that mark the beginning of a notable stage career. 
Watch Miss Claire as a coming star. In a play worthy 
of her she should make a genuine sensation. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


SUEZ. When Ariosto suggested that the function of his- 
tory is to make mortal virtues immortal, he reckoned 
without the historical cinema whose function is appar- 
ently to embalm great deeds in silly scenarios. However, 
once it is understood that this is the usual accommoda- 
tion of facts to formula, one can go on to enjoy the film 
as a prosperous spectacle, romantically conceived and 
boasting at least one passage of genuine excitement. 
The plot purports to cover the career of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, youthful diplomat in Egypt and, very much 
later, builder of the Suez Canal. In this reading, the 
engineer‘ng feat, worked out against Turkish hostility, 
restores the family honor of De Lesseps which was 
slightly tarnished in one of Louis Napoleon’s intrigues. 
The engineer’s romance with the later Empress Eugenie 
and his pursuit by a persistent daughter of the regiment 
are given ample attention. On the whole, Allan Dwan 
has managed to redeem the production by his spirited 
handling of the violent moments in the picture. Any at- 
tempt at unity was precluded by a story which mistakes 
diffuseness for range. Thus Victor Hugo, Disraeli and 
Franz Liszt are brought into the action as mere atmcs- 
pheric properties. Tyrone Power plays De Lesseps in 
what may have been intended as a study in arrested de- 
velopment, and Loretta Young and Annabella are suit- 
ably charming distractions. Nigel Bruce, Joseph Schild- 
kraut and Miles Mander are noteworthy in the large 
supporting cast. This is good entertainment for adults. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


FIVE OF A KIND. Criticizing a picture which stars the 
Dionne Quintuplets is something of a gesture, since the 
general public will clamor for it apart from pompous 
judgments. But it may be well to point out a distinction 
between the film which presents the famous babies in 
action and the film which unveils an auxiliary plot. The 
former is delightful and exploits the versatile talents of 
the Quints in singing, dancing and even piano-playing of 
a sort in an unrehearsed fashion which will prove fas- 
cinating. Herbert Leeds has directed the story element 
with quiet sympathy so that there is at least a uniform 
tone to the production. When a woman broadcaster ar- 
ranges for the babies to perform at a benefit for an 
orphanage, her rival prevents their appearance. Tele- 
vision saves the day, however, and the feud blossoms 
into a romance. Jean Hersholt, Claire Trevor, Caesar 
Romero and Slim Summerville add convincing bits but 
there is no doubt as to which five players capture acting 
honors. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER. Even without benefit of 
the bazooka, Bob Burns is an ingratiating personality 
and the easy-going story which has been constructed 
around him for this film stresses his talent for home- 
folksy characterization in the best Will Rogers tradition. 
The unpretentious plot revolves around a tramp printer 
who rejuvenates the crusading newspaper left to the 
widow of an old friend, exposes the corrupt mayor and 
unites the mayor’s guiltless son with the widow’s daugh- 
ter. It is an old tale but the cast makes it sound like a 
good one. Fay Bainter contributes an excellent com- 
panion-piece to Bob’s journeyman printer, assisted by 
Jean Parker, John Beal and Irvin S. Cobb. This is fam- 
ily entertainment with a vengeance. (Paramount) 


YOUNG DR. KILDAIRE. The first of a projected series, 
this film takes its cue from a past cycle and gives us an 
inside picture of the medical profession. Lew Ayres is 
splendid as the young man who prefers hospital re- 
search to country doctoring and prevents a suicide. 
Lionel Barrymore is his eccentric mentor in this picture 
of adult interest. (MGM) THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 








NEW methods of boosting collections were evolved... . 
At a money-raising dinner in the West, several hundred 
political leaders were assessed ten cents for each inch 
of waistline. . . . Indications of penny consciousness were 
observed. An Illinois bridegroom paid the license clerk 
in pennies, gave the minister a bag of pennies, has a 
heap of pennies piled up in a cellar bin to start married 
life on. . . . When a Midwesterner telephoned a drug 
store, he heard shooting, screams for help. A radio pro- 
gram featuring crime was on. He called the police. Five 
officers with drawn faces and drawn revolvers rushed 
into the peaceful store. . . . Unique incidents featured the 
week. . . . An acrobat while practising the chinning-the- 
bar act on his porch drew himself up, then drew the 
roof down. ...A Washington housewife placed a can of 
oysters in a pan of boiling water, then left the kitchen 
for a brief space. When she returned the oysters were 
stuck to the ceiling, the can was out in the yard... . 
Differences concerning a menu occasioned trouble in 
Ontario. A householder gave two vagrants, who asked 
him for a meal, some sandwiches. They demanded tea 
with the sandwiches. When the householder refused, a 
fight started, authorities were called in to settle the dis- 
pute. Next day the vagrants had tea in their cells. ... 
When instruments made to measure the velocity of hur- 
ricanes were blown away by the recent hurricane, in- 
structions went to headline writers not to put “Gone 
With the Wind” atop the story. Headline writers ignored 
the instructions... . 


A metal tube, filled with information about our twen- 
tieth-century world, was sunk into the earth at the New 
York World’s Fair. The idea is to provide archeologists 
in 6938 A.D., five thousand years from now, with data 
concerning the 1938 civilization. . . . The people who will 
dig up that Time Capsule will be living in an environ- 
ment totally different from our own. Our manner of liv- 
ing will seem as strange and crude to them as the Baby- 
lonian and ancient Egyptian customs appear to us. What 
that world of 6938 A.D. will be like we cannot conceive. 
There is only one feature of it which we can know with 
absolute certainty. The Catholic Church will be in it... . 
Other things we can know with practical certainty. .. . 
There will be no Protestants in 6938. The Protestant 
heresy will seem to the readers of that year more remote 
than the Arian heresy does to us. . . . The nations— 
Britain, Germany, the United States and the others— 
they will be gone. . . . New nations, with names that 
would sound very strange to us, will dot the earth. The 
only thing that won’t be new in that world will be the 
Catholic Church. . . . The languages will all be different. 
Modern English will be a dead language, deader than 
ancient Greek is today. The only languages people living 
today might recognize will be the languages used in the 
Mass. Priests will be saying Mass in that new world, and 
very probably in the languages used today. . . . Great 
numbers of men and women in 6938 will be attending 
the same Mass we attend, they will be receiving the 
same Body of Christ we receive. . . . The cities in that 
new world would seem very strange to us. Even the 
architecture of the churches may be something com- 
pletely outside our experience. But in the Catholic 
churches in the year 6938, we would feel completely at 
home. There will be tabernacles in them. And the Cath- 
olic people would not seem so strange after a while. 
Their clothing, their buildings, their social customs 
would all be new to us. But their doctrine would be most 
familiar. They will be hearing exactly the same doctrine 
preached that we hear preached today. There will not be 
the slightest change in it. The little Catholic children in 
6938 will be taught the same Faith that the little Cath- 
olic children are being taught in 1938. THE PARADER 








